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Basic Behavior Modification 
Albert Mehrabian 
University of California, Los Angeles 

/ . ' . ^ ^' 

This chapter contains an overview of the basic principles of behavior 
modification and presents a method of defining, problems so th^t they 
can t>e approached with behavior modification techniques. 

i 

Chapter I 
Defining^ the Problem 

There is a kin^ of inertia in people's behavior that makes change diffi- 
cult and distressing. It is easier to act the way we always have than it is 
to change our behavior, even though that behavior may be unsatisfactory and 
even troublesome. 

A human be.ing's ability to change his own behavior and to influence 
that of others is pn^ of his most important tools for adapting to life situ- 
ations; it comes into play in his private life, in his home, social, vocational, 
and political environments, and it has a tremendous effect ort human relations- 
'If one is unwilling or unablg to realize his potential for change and influ- 
ence, he is likely to experience frustration in his personal relationships. 

. Unwillingness or inability to change is due-in part to the fact that 
when We do arrive at a common-sense or intuitive' splution to a problem,' it 
often. end? in failure.. So we find oursel.ve$ reverting to our old ways'.. In 
other words, tJhis , failure to find workable solutions can cause intertia. But 



why do we fail? • - 

A major obs^tacle to changing behavior is the lack of guiding principles / 
. that are simple-enough to be^aoplied successfully in^eryday problem situ- 
ations. We lack such rules partly because we are^ somehow repulsed by the idea 
that our own behavior— or anybody else's— might ^e explained and compart- 

mentqiliied by impersonal rules. Most of us have trouble discussing our methods 

"J 

for dealing with others; we may feel that a particular reaction will help 

solve a problem but be unable to describe* any principle that led us to that 

conclusion. We tend to be skeptical of the suggestion that many behaviors 

could be predicted reasonably well or chknge'cl in terms of some set of rules. 

Our liumanistic values haye%discouraged lis from approaching tjje workings 0/ 

our own lives and personal relationships as we approach inanimate objects. 

While we have established numerous principles for dealing with the technical 

aspects of our environment, we shy away from "rules" for copirtg with the more 

complex and nysterious realm of human interaction. y ^ - - 

On the basis of such recent developments, our present effort is designed 

to counteract (1) the widespread feeling that people's behaviors can't be 

• ■* " . 

categorized or made subject to "rules," and (2) the tendency to consider 

.interpersonal problems to be too complex ^and confusing for the layman to deal- 

with*. / . 

This, monograph deals, then, with J)ehavior modification. We.will cite' 
some principles and then illustrate their appli.cation ;to several classes of 
situations where change occurs or is desired. Our examples, for the most 
• part, have bee^n drawn from the xommqn situations that we a^ might encounter 
at some times in our lives. . ' ' / . 

Problem, situations seem to dominate our discussions since they .illustrate 
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rnost dramatically the need for change and the cfiaracteristic aspects' of the 
processes involved. But our approach isn*t entirely problem-oriented— most 
of the principles discu'ssed can also serve to. "make a good situation better." 

, We will discuss many interrelated techniques which ai:.e drawn from ^/ 
."learning theory and research and are known 'generally as behavior modification 
(Bachrach, 1962; Bandura, 1969; Eysenck, 1960; Lundin, 1969; Mehrabian,J970; 
Mischel, 1968; Ullmann & Krasner, 1969; Wolpe,. 1969) . Thus the approach that 
•has beeji used throughout involves just a few basic concepts and the relation- 
ships eimong them. ^ , 

How Behavior Modification is D if ferent , 

5 

The behavior modification approach, differs in severaT aspects from the 
mo|^ familiar Freudian (Erikson, 1963; Freud^ 1935; Rapaport, 1959); and 
other related .psychodynamic psychologies (Rogers, 1951).. One distinction isv 
that it focuses on specific behaviors rather than uno^rvable internal pro- 
cesses and conflicts.* It therefore includes procedures for attempting change 
which can be readily rneasured and assessed as to their effectiveness, whereas 
changes in interna] conflict are more difficult to measure. But, more impor- 
tant, behavior modification differs from psychddynamic approaches in that it 
involves v^ry few concepts that need to be understoo<i and remembered before 
they ?an be applied. 'The reader is thus provided with (1) a broad set of 
guidelines for identifying recujrer^ patterns In his own or others' behavjor, 
and (2) a set of rules and prqcedures for changing such behavior, which 
should help him avoi.d the intuitive trial-and-error methods for problem 
solving that are frequently time consyjjMng and, worse,' ineffective. ^ / 

y 

Defining the Behav ioral Problem 

^ ] ' ' " ' ♦ 

The first step in the attempt to influence behavior is, very simply, to 
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define .the problem- If "define the problem" sounds superfluous--an unneces^ 

■ ' - : ^ ' ' { 

sarily obvious beginning--you may find it? interesting to observe foV* a timei 
just how vague mosi people are when it •comes to ^pinpointing thei»* difficui-^ 
ties. A precise, definition of one's problem is important because.it provides 
a goal, a focus for one's efforts, which In itself^helps to alleviate fru^j- 
'tration. 

If we can find a niy to expand the statement of a problem to a concrete 

list of the specific behaviors which constitute it, one major obstacle to 

the solution of the problem will have been overcome. In other wOrds, th^ 

initial ambiguity with which most people analyze their interpersonal prdb- / 

lems tends to contribute to. their feeling of helplessness in coping with 

themT Knowing which specific behaviors are involved, and thereby what^, changes 

• 

in those ^behaviiors will solve the problem, provides a definite .goal foV . 
actionT-artd having that goal can lend a great sense of relief.^ 

Let's begin this business of definition by examining two situatilons in 
which behavioral changes are desirable. ' ^ .1' 

Rachel : My husband is sometimes so rational, so unemotional, that he 

^ ^ \ • ' l 

seems cold and cruel. This sort of attitude doesn't seem intentional, nc/r 

? / ' 

is it lasting, but when it does/ happen there is nothing I can do but hope- 
lessly- accept it while it Jasts. 

Reuben: I have two, roommates And generally we get alohg pretty well, /but / 

\ ^ ' I 7 / ' 

one.of^them pften wants to have things his own way and this becom^5 k problem 



in what would otherwise be trivial situations. For example, if I |,a|Ti cooking, 
he will be there with detailed instructions on how I should go abcjliit it. 



He decides, or tries to decide, when the apartment will be cleane| and who 
will do just what job. In a host of other circumstances, he often tries to 



impose his will on my other roommate, and, me, and the decisions he makes often 
seem arbitrary, without any particular reason or logic. Since he is our 

^ : ' <. 

roommate and a good friend in many ways, we have been hesitant ^to -appcoach . 
him about th*6 situation for fe.ar pf creating^an atmosphere in. which none of 
us could live comfortably.- Certainly we will 'hefve to approach him someday, 
but since -his tendency to issue menia|I instructions amounts almost to a 
passion, we do not see how it will do much-good. ' 

There is a marked difference irt these descriptions, from Reuben's 
statement it is easy to see whictvof the troubleson* roommata's behaviors' 
are a source of irritation and discomfort to the other two. For example, 
he .told them how to cook and when to clean. If Reuben had said rnerely, "I 
'have a roommate who really irritates u& by being so overbearing and frequently 
imposing' his -will on others," tt^e^statement would have lacked enough detail 
to be helpful. As it. was, his statement indicated more clearly how to pro- 
ceed in changing the irritating behaviors.' It was desirable,- for instance, 

/ 

to discourage the roommate's unsolicited advice and to minimize the frequency 

with which he ordered the others to carry out household chores. 

In contrast, Rachel said she sometimes found her husband unemotional , 

* >\ • 

and unresponsive, but did nat specify the 'behaviors, that were upsetting to » 
her. * If she had gone no further, it would have been difficult to proceed 
to a, meaningful solution. She had to describe exactly what she ineant when 
she .called his behavior "unemotional." Whi&f? she was encouraged to give very 
detailed illust^rationsf, certain recurrent behavior patt;erns became apparent. 
For example, when sihe told her husbcind about a problem she was having with 
Ihe'ir child, she w^as hoping he would offer some assistance or moral support, . 
such as, "We could take the baby along with us 'tonight. '' Instead, he often 

I - . . ■ ■ • 



responded with an intellectual observation about child rearing* To Rachel, 
a mo*^ sympathetic response from him would have indicated more willingness 
on his part to help her out, to spend tinfe, wl£h— and do m^e for--their 
baby. Again, the critical point was for her , to elaborate specific examples 
and describe in each case exactly what she sefid and did and what did in 
response. With these specifics, she was in^a better jyosition to focus on 
"^the Behaviors that needed change. ' T' 

,/i * Th^first step in the definition process, then, is to obtain an expres- 
sion of the problem in terms of specific components rather than in vague 
generalities. (As already mentioned, it's surprising to note how many of 
us do stop at generalities.) After eliciting one detgile^JTljystration, we 
request a second one, and then a/tnird, and so forth, until" perhaps half a 
dozen *tl lbs trations are oht^xmd. F'rovide?! with such a. set, we can then 
begin to see certain pajfcterns, certain characteristic qual itiesi in the 
behavior of the p|^rt^ci pants and in the qua n ties of the setting, all of 
which form the basis for understanding the diffijcul ty . It is essential to 
drav^^out as many details as possible. More speQif;icaj,ly , the Qommon patterns 
to lo^k for amdng the. examples are (1) the undesirable behaviors which are 
associated with distress and which seem to be beyond the control of the 
persons involved, and (2) the implied direction of change, that is the - 
implied desirable behaviors which would relieve the distress and frustratic/n. 

♦Ranking the Problem Behaviors 

Once we have established the specific behaviors that .need to be changed 
(increased or decreased) in a given situation, we can further clarify the , 
nature . of the problem by deciding just how severe each problem behavior is 
relative to the others-.-the second step in defining a problem. For example. 



'if we conclude that a problem situation involves sev6n undesirable^ behaviors, 
those behaviors are ordered from one (most distressing) to seven (least dis- 
tressing). With such an ordered list, we can go even fuVt^Ker and estimate the 
needed increases or decreases in the "frequency" of eacfi behavior. That 

is, we can estimate the number of times a, behavior; actually occurs, as well 

• \ - ' . / ^ 

as h,(*v often' we want it to occur during a given period of time, . ' . ^ 

'\ ;T|iere are several reasons for ranking. tne troublesome behaviors in 

this way. First of all, experiments have shown that the least severe. 

problem behavior is the easiest to change successfully. And success encour- 

ages perseverance— one is much mor^ likely to continue to a more challenging 

difficulty if he's been able to "^"^conquer" the first ones he faced, MsOr 

the successful change of some\1ess severe problem behaviors can frequently 

provide a person with necessary coping ski'lls--a kind of "on-the-job train- » 

ing"--so that he is bettp^* equipped to deal with the more difficult stages' of 

the problem when he finsilly appro^aches them. So, establishing, an ordered 

list and attacking the .problem in that order increases the possibility of 

success at each stagey, and the likelihood that a person will see a problem 

thrpugh to its finistii- 

What else contributes to the severity of the problem besides it dis- ' 

f 

tressing quality? # One thing is the frequency with which it occurs and its 
'"uncontrollabili^," While either a high frequency or an M^ontrollable. 
quality in a prc#lem behavior can indicate severity, a combination of both 
points to pronopced severitj^,. 

' Summary 

This chaft^r discussed behavior modification as distinct from Freudian 
and similar .^'choTogies in that the former deals with specific, observable 
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behaviors in^ead of a complex network of unpbservable internal processes 
The first step in behavior modification, defining the problem behavior, , 



is also identified and discussed'. 
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This chapter begins with the details of instrumentat ^learning Which 
Jed to the shaping technique in. behavior modification'. 
shows hov^ maladaptive behaviors are inadveVtently taught* earned 
and further discussion provides information about a^umber/of metho 
which can be used to speedup behavior change. ) * 



Chapter II 

Rewarding "Good Mistakes". 

Reward) Punishment, and Behavior Change 
You haye carefully defined the problem. -Now comes the hard part:^ how 
do you go about bridging t+ie gap between what your problem situation, is now 
and what "you would ultimately like it to be? $ome answers may be foutid 
the prirjpiples' of learning. These, principles are based on experiments ^hat, 

explored the conditions under which an individual replaces old beha\^iors 

^> ' 

with new ones, or simply acquires new ones. T^hey are therefore most relevant 

% , » . ' « 

to our consideration of behavior (nodification,ind social ^influence. 

' - "'^ ^ ^ . ■ ^ ' 

The area of learning contributes .a majof ^concept fpr explaining change-- 

\ ' * * « . • ' 

reinforcement . There are two categories of l^inforcement, positive and nega- 

" — ' ■ ' ' 

tive. Broadly speaking, positive reinforcgmenit means rewarding a pers6n for 
exhibiting a specific behavior. Those. .ex^jp^^sfRres or thirtgs that'are intHn- 
sicj^lly satisfying, such as the gratificapon^ of basic physical needs (hunger 
sex), *are oljious positive reinforcers. there are Other weaker re inf oxters --^ 
doing something for another which he Jikes, for exampl-e, or giving tiim ar\^ 
oppojp^nity to do something he enjoys.. When a man buys his'wife her favorite 
f^ldvters or talces his son to the mo\^ies, he is behaving" in a positively, 
reinforcing way. Although he' may not actjially be thinking about reinforcing 



some .specific behavior of l>i^ wife or child^, he< nevertheless i.s effecting . 
change in some behavior of feVdh one. / ' 

Negative reinforc^ittent'^.H,^^^ for exhibiting a certa+n behavior, 

and it ranges f^om'* painful physicfTl stimulation and deprivation fo weaker 
reinforcers such as^ verbal critipism, hostility, or simple expressions of 

. Experiments Have shown a consistent relationsiiip between reinforcement 
.of behavior and the^ subsequent frequerrcy wf tn which that behavipr occurs 
(Ferster & Skihner, 1957). The shorter the delay ,in positively reinforcing 
a behavior^ after^t occurs, the greater the increase . in' the frequency of that 
behiavior. Similarly, the shorter the delay in delivering .a negative reinforce 
"rfei^^, the greater the drop in the frequency of behavior (Azrin & HoU, 1966). 

'Some very precis^ information has been obtained about how clpsely in time 

■ , ^. ' " . . ' • , ^ * ^* 

.reinforcement must follow a behavibr^^n'^brder to b^. effective (Ferster & Skift- 

> * * * ^ u. 



i^r, 1957; Skinner, 1961). For our purposes, we need only note that, in gen- 
eral ,"ttie~ sooner a rein,f6rtement can follow an* act, the greater^fts effect. 

As we statgd above, a behavior tends to be repeated mo/e frequently 
after it is positively reinforced and less frequently after^^ Is negatively 
reinforced.. In otheV words, there. is experimental justificatioft'fo*' our 
^(^on*sen>e assumption that' a person who is rewarded for Something HeTdoes 

******* V . ' - I 

will be more likely to do that thing again, and that he is less likely to 
repeat behaviors for which he has been punished* ^ \ ^ 

In choosfhg reinforcers, we must consider an individual's likes and 
dislikes* To a child who lo\(e*s Walt Disney mtfvieuit. going to see ''Barfbi" 

*S^ Appendix A of Mehrabian & Ksionzky, 1^74, for the theoretical and 
experimental justification of the precedfng ^omewhat^Cinconventional defi- 
hit/ohs of positive and. -negative reinforcements. . 



can be,rewardTng--€Hw^^ chooses, reinforcing.. If he .likes* candy , 
receiving a chocolate ba^.can be reinforcing; if he likes baseball, being 
taken to a World Series game could be a positive reinforcer. W an adult, 
sincere compliments cibout his character or his looks can be reinforcing. 
Success at Work can be reinforcing, as. can tx\ increase'' in pay or a bonus. 
In short, effective re'inforcers are simply^ the things any given person. would 
like to have jar be able to do. Will the same things be reinforcing to 
everyone? No more so than the same things are equally desirable to everyone. 

If there are two desirable rewards that can be given, the more reinforc- 
i%g one can be determined simply by allowing the person a choice and observ- 
ing which one he chooses qr/ given more time, which one he chooses to carry 
otit fiirst or more often (Premack, 1965). In other words, rewar'ds; can be' 
ordered in terms of their reinforcing "Strength by asking the j)erson to order 
^friVlxr^erences . In this way we might discover, for instance, that a child 
.would most prlfg^ to go to the movies, -next to play, in the park, finally to 
have s^me\:?candy . 2 , — - 

Sometimes we may have only yague ideas about what kinds of rewards#will 
be desirable to an individual. In^such cases sinple questioning^ o^ten pro- 
vides some answers. ' One' could o{>viously, ask a'^child, "What would you like to 
do?"- or,' "What are yoqr most favoj/ite* ttitngs?*'' Adults c^an be/as4ed similar 

^ - . ' . . ,v . - . '\ , ■* 

questions,' or th^ can be asked for,^ Jist oj|, favorite things*. Onc^ a p'erson 
tells of his preferences, we can order th?m in terms of their importance. to* 
him' and thereby derive/^ list of pos'sible'^reiTi^'r^rs.' * — ■ - 

It. is extremely 'imparta-n't.td. selects refrvrp rciir^^w!^^ 
does not diminish witlj repeated ust^, because ih or9ei*,tQ- fitflueilQe^ behavior 
the' reinforcer needs to be used -repeatedly . Food,* fdf >6nQ>o5 .a reinforce^V 
whose effectiveness diminishes rapidly. When a child. i^Vpeinfprcecl »witn ej 



candy' bar for the tenth time, his" preference for itj relative to ptfeeV 
thirjgs that he might fjnd reinforcing, drops drastically, and the candy . ^ 
thus^ceases to be a very effective reinforcer* In contrast, the repeated 
us^^of very small amounts of candy as a reward might not detract substantially 

/'fif*om its reinforcing quality* . , ' ' 

The entire class of so-ca^ed "social reinforcers" (expressions of 

. liking, appreciation*, and encouragement, which may be communicated either 



verbally or nonverbally) also has a tendency to "deteriorate with frequent 
use, particularly with adults. So if we followed every occurrence of som^- 
.one*s ^'sirable behavior with.^ sinile or pleasant comment, it*s likely th^t 
he, would ^ease to appreciate our tactics before long--as with too much bf 
, any gqrod nnng,.it would be taken for granted. Of course, one way, .£o avoid 
^ thSs .prol^^m ,of diminishing etfectiveness. in any situation ts to vary tTie 
^reinfprcers used. , - . . . r ' — 

Another' thing to keep in mind in using reinforfiers js to^sleiect^ among 
several similar ones, those over which one l^^^he most control. So, in a 
home where it would be^unrealistip to keep food under lock and key^, "food 
would not be an effective reinforcer because it is already relatively acces- 
sit^le to a child. But in a school setting- where food is' not generally' 
available to children, it can be used mpre' effectively as a reinforcer. 




. Schedules of. Refnforcerf^t 

The effectiveness of reinforcement, that is the lasting' value of the ' 
change .induced by it, may also vary^ according to. the s.chedules .of reinforcement 
used (Ferster & Skinner, 1957}. Suppose' it is desirable to increase the frequen 

, cy of a behavior and that an effective reward has been foufid for the person who 
produces that behavior. It would then 6e necessary. to decide how often to 

• i V 1 ' 
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reward the behavior to best obtain the desired results ^ * 

In psychological terminology, continuous reinforcemelit means to reinforce 
,a behavior every time it occurs/ When a wife responds with w^mftji and affec- 
"tion every^^tinie her husband brings her flowers, she is reinforcing his 
flower-buying behavior on a continuous schedule. Partial reinforcement 
geherally means to reinforce a behavior only after particular occurrences ^ - 
(Morse\, 1966). A special instance of partial reinforcement is fixed rftio 
reinforcement , in which the ratio of nonreinforced to reinforced occurrences 
is, constant--the behavior is reinforced after a fixed number of times it 
occurs, say^every third time. In"real-life situations, fixed ratio rein-"^* 
forcement could be illustrated by an elevator salesman who receives a commis- 
si on after each four elevators he sells. Every fourth occurrence of selling 
an elevator is reinforced on a fixe\i ratio schedule. With this schedule, it 
i? typically found that, immediately after rei/iforcement there is a brief 
pause before the person being reinforced resumes his activity at the same 
rate as B'efore reinforcement. In. other words, our elevator salesman would 
probably take it easy for a tlay or so following the t)onus payment before 
wholeheartedly r-gsuming his workl - * « 

A more interesting and frequently seen version is variable ratio 
reinforcement , 1% which the ratio of rejfifot?ced to norireinforced occurrences 
varies--sometimes h behavior might be rewarded after five occurrences, at 
other times after two. Consider, for instance, the results. of spiking the 
ball when playing volleyball. If the ball lands as intended', leaving the 
Qppone'nt unable to return it, then the spike would provide positive reinforce- 
ment. But if thej«(f^ net or outside the court, it would be 
a nonreinforced or negatively reihfor^ced behavior. For a moderately good 



player, dhances are that he executes a successful Jpike about half of the 

times he tries. Getting a traffic ticket is anotrier example— only occasionally 

\ ^ f 

does a policeman stop us for a driving error, .Gambling is still another il- 

lustration, and the persistence of those whffi gamble is testimony to the 
strength of.tKese schedules.^ Wtnrq^ng a b^ the positive reinforcemente|, 
occurs very selBom but nevertheless seems/ to be a strong^ enough reward^^ 
encourage continued persistence. // ' 

One important thing distjnguishes|)fixed ratio from variable ratio 
schedules: with fixed ratio reinforc^ement , one knows precisely when reinforce- 
ment will occur ^and can anticipate- it. As we notfed with the elevator sales- 
man, one who is reinforced on this basis tends to pause after reinforcement 

i < 

before resuming his original rate, of behavior. Since with a variable ratio 
schedule one doesn't know when refiniforcement will occur, he will produce 
the reinforced behavior at a more consistent rate, without pauses. This 
would suggest that a variable ratio schedule is the one to use^'^lo elicit 
a steady and stable performance in another's behavior. 

Further, for a fixed total amount of reinforcement, a variable ratio 
schedule is more effective than a continuous or a fixed ratio schedule, be- 
cause it serves to iaduce a longer Usttng change in tlie frequency of the 
reinforced behavior. Wbat.'cftfes this mean? Let us say a child is g4ven a 

after he completes every page of a reading assignment (continuous reinforce- 
ment schedule). A second'child is placed on a variable ratio schedule in 
which the average frequency of reinforcement Is one out of three times. To ' • 
make tl>e total amount of reinforcement for this second child equal to that 
of the first, he is given thirty 'cents, every time he is reinforced/ If 
the children continue for about ninety pages with their corresponding 
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schedules, they will both earn nine dollars. But even with total reinforce- 

ment being the same for both, the ^experimental findings suggest that the 

child who was trained with the variable ratio schedule will continue with 

his reading and will ultimately read more than the one who was trained with 

a continuoys reinforcement schedule (Ferster & Skinner, 1957; Skinner, 1961) 

Why is the Variable ratio schedule more effective? One reason is that 

the person being .trained is not certain when he will receive a reinforcer. 
^ . . ' ^ i 

Consequently, when reinforcemeirt ceases, he is not sure if there will be no 
more reinforcers or if there is simf)ly an extriiordinarily long delay. This 
uncertainty makes him persist longer in producing the behavior, even though 
he is noV reinforced. Another practical reason for using a variable ratio 



schedule'^'s that4^ is not necessary to be present at all times to observe 
and reinforce, H it is when a continuous reinforcenfent schedule is 'employed; 
the variable ratio schedule* also requires fewer reinforcers , ^whf^h is helpful' 
especially if the particular reinforcers selected tend to lose their luster 
with repeated u?e. . - ^ ' - 

Finally, the variable ratio ^is^the most subtle af the various schedules. 
At times it is better that a person not maSe an explicit connection between' 
the reinforcer he receives and his performance of specific, behaviors . *We 
hope to show some very legitimate bases for deliberately reinforcing behavior, 
jDUt many people nevertheless object to the idea of being controlled or manipu- 
lated by another person, even if the change can be beneficial and despite 
the fact that social influence is a coimon aspect of social interaction, i'ntQn 
tional or otherwise. The connection between reinforcement and the performance 
of certain behaviors is far more obvious with a continuous reinforcement 
schedulfe. ' • - ' • • , 
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In general, then, where necessary .a reinforcement schedule might start 
*with continuous reinforcement, shi\ft as soon as possible to a variable ratio 
schedule, and gradually increase the proportion of nonreinforced to reinfcj^r^eed 
behavior. In this way, at final stages of ^training, the changes can be 
obtained with a very small amoujr|i of reinforcement. 

S t 

Extinction , - , 

One other relevant term.we^eed to mention*is extinction , which is 
the return of a behavior to its*original or prereintorcement lev^l, or the 
gradual elimination ^of a new^ response* (l^ehavi or change) through removal of the 
reinforx:ers. Examples-''4nay help to iltiistratet Little fjolly likes to pull 
on the leaves of her mother's, rubber plant. Her parents decide to punish her 
for damaging the plant by^^s.lapping her fingers. A respected friend sees tliem 
punishing Polly for touching the plant and suggests that '"frequent physical 
punishment can irih'ibit spontaneity in children." The parents^int out that 
their punishment had been effective because Polly now only plt^ely touches 
the plant; however, they decide to stop slapping h?r fingers. To their ^ 
cheigrin, they findithat Polly gradually jresumej her old hab it of pulling oh 
the. leaves of the rubber plant. ^Her newer respoase* not topc/fng the plant, 
was exti-nguished when the negative reinforcer ceased. 

A second example relates to the development and elimination of 
a child's tantrum behavior. Some parents who are, busy or under gre'irt pres- 
sure from other sources may tend, because of preoccupation, to overlook or 
ignore their chiVcifen when they are "behaving," being forced^ to attend to 

them onl,y when they misbehave or throw a \eintrum. The parents' attention, 

' ^ ' ''"^ . ^ 

since it is hard to come l^y , Tis.reinforcing for the child and thus helps 

increase the frequency of, for instance, ^tantrums. Occasionally, the parents > 



may even t^/to ignore the tantrum," but they'may have to give in to t*he 
child just "fdstop the disturbance* In this case the tantrum is reinforced 
on a variable ratio schedule* Experiments have shown that a child*s tantrum 
behavior, can be extinguished by parents who stop attending to (and thereby 



s*topTeinforcihg) such behaviors (Williams, 1959)* 

, , ' ' .''^^ ' 

Negative Reinforcement ' ' . ^ ' ^ * 

A final consideration about reinforcement is' how to balance the use of 

(1) positive, (2') negative, anQ (3) positive-plus-negative reinforcers. We 

wiU generally emphasize ,the application of positive rather' than negative 

reinforcers, for several reasons. First, the effects of punishment are far 

more complex than the effects of reward or positive. reinforcement. Punishment 

involves $ variety of si\ie effects which complicate a ^i^ation> For example, 

experimental findings have shown that when a person is punished in a given 

situati'On^ aj though tjbis behavior being' pu^ shed decreases in frequency, there 

also develops a tendency, to avoid the situation (Azrin & Holz, 1966). Thus 

a child who is. punished in the classVctom may begin to play hooky or feign 

V ' - - 

n'llness to avotd returning to the painfuTXsi tuation. 

\ ^ . ' ' 

Punishment may also result in aggression\toward the punishing agent. 

Suppose a teenager is being punished and retaliates aggressively with^iae 

resuit^at the punishment stops. The teenager's aggressive retali^ati^/ 

reinforcecl^because it is instrumental in stopping the mggative reinforcement-- 

the punishment. Thus, even if aggressive retaliation (of tlvis kind is only 

occasionally effective in stopping punishment, ^aggressive respoB^es will be . 

reinforced ancj will become more frequent. ' 

It is interesting to note that this type of learned aggression ikals'o 

supplemented by a reflex-like response which experimental studies have snown 



to , occur quite automatically and indiscriminately wherever an organism 
is subjected to pain^ For instance, animals' placed i.n a cage suddenly / >^ 
afttack each other when they are^shocked by a current passed through the cage 
floor. ^ This automatic aggression is* vented ^toward. anything or anybody in 
the immediate vicinity of the organism being punished (Azrin & Holz, 1966). 
Such' aggressive responses following punish|nept are of- course ancither reason 
that punishment is undesirable for use in social situations. 



Although punishment can generally be ^voided in influencing another]^ 



bel^avior, there are times when it becomes necessary. For this reason let u% 
. briefly note thai under the following conditions, punishment can successfully 
and permanently suppress the occurrence of a behavior (Azrin & Holz, 1966): 

^ (1) When the person being punished can in no way avoid the situation; (2) when 
pOnishment is sufficiently severe iri quality and is introduced and maintained 
at the same level of severity (rather than being introduced at a low level 

\^nd gradually increased in intensity); and {3) when the punishment is admini- 
stered;On a continuous schedule of reinforcement immediately after the 
undesirable behavior occurs. As we shall see later on, however, t'fie most 

'•'effective use of punishment oi^curs- when a person is simultaneously positively 

Veinforced for 'some alternate and more desjrable b^ehavigr. 

Among the characteristics of punishment mentioned above, the most 

important seems to be its severity. Punishment of moderate severity .does 

not produce lasting changes, whereas very severe punishment, administered on 

a continuous ischeduje, can and does. Our* discussion of phobias, in the next 

chapter will help explain this exceptional finding. 
> ** *■ * 

still another form of punishment in social situations is merely the 

, withho'lding or withdrawal of positive reinforcers and rewards. In one study. 
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teenagers who were playing pool in a recreatiori rotom were punished for unde- 
sirable social behavior (quarreling, bumping one another, using abusive ^ ^ 
language^ by being irnmediately removed from the recreation area and forced to 

wait alone in an .isolated booth for fifteep minutes (Tyler, cl965) . This pro- 

%' ' 

' \ ^ 
cedure^ genera^^.ly refer^d to as "time out," was found ta ^e quite effective 

in minimizing undes^irable behaviors, in the recreation area and could be 

'equally effective til,,^ny^^such situatijon, . ^ ' ^ 

The withholding of positive rairjforcers , especially positive social " 

■« 

reinfqrcers, is a frequent means' of social control which most of us use - 

intuitivetly (ignoring someone who is talkir\g to us, not smiling when"" we greet 

. • - ^' "4, * / ; . 

someprie). Systematic use of^'tfus teclinique in psychotherapy is illusjtrated 

' • .^-^ 

by situation iri which the nurses on a ward ignore the "crazy" jumbled talk 
of a schizophrenK, attending to hirf|,only when he makes ^"normal'' conversation. 



Sttch^a techniqCje, withholding attention, can iTiinimi;se the frequency of the ^ 

crazy talk^ Even more importaatly, when the mild punishment of withholding 

'* * , . ' ^ 

attention is. combined with positive j^inforcement of more desirable behaviors, 
even stronger effects can be obtained. The samiB patient will rapidly give. up 
his crazy talk and increase his normal conversation yf it is being reinforced 
with cigarettes, food, or anything else he especially enjoys. 

Positive Reinforcement 

• ' . ' ■ . V • 

Althoujh.punishpient is soiftetimes appropriate and effective, it is still • 

preferable to rely on the'use of positive reHnfon/ers' in most instances, as . 

follows. To "change a^person's behavior" in a given situation means to induce 

him to replacq^one of his activities in that situation with another D6havior. 

.So in general, behavioral change in\>olves diminishing the frequency of one 

action and increasing the frequency of another. In fact, change can often be 



conceptualized as occurring along a continuum,, with the undesirable^behaviors , 
those to be diminished'in frequency, assigned to one end and the desirable 
Jbehaviors", whose frequencies are to be increased, assigned^ to the other end. 
Thus, the process of change is a movement from one end of this continuum to 
the other. 

Two examples will shew hA/ this works'. Beanie is a^child who is unco- 
operative at times— he does not listen to his parents, refuses to help out 
with household chores, etc. Implicit in the formulation "of change in thjs 
case is the building of cooperative behaviors on Beanie's part. Jtis continuum 
would show a high frequenc/^ uncooperative behaviors and yery low frequency 
of cooperative behaviors at one end., and a high frequency of cooperative 
behaviors and low frequency of uncooperative behaviors at the other end. 
Obj/iously,, then, increases in cooperative behavior tend automatically to force 
decreases in uncooperative behavior, and vice versa. Given that fact, and 
knowing the desired direction of change, it would therefore be possible* to 
accomplish the desired change either by focusing primarily on a decrease of 
the undesirable^ehaviors or on an increase 6"f the desirabVe behaviors. To 
decide to use primarily positive reinforcers would mean to focus on an increase 
^of Beanie**s desirable behaviors rather than a decrease of hi| uncooperative 

ones. ^ 
^ A second lexampl^ is Alphie, the "silent husband,"^ who hardly ever dis- 
cusses things with Bet, his wife. She construes his silence as coldness, 
lack of affectibn^ and unwillingness to share his problems and concerns with 
her. Alphie*s continuum woul^ be formulated with a liigh degree of lilence. 
and low frequency of Conversation about^fe'is life outside his home at one end, 
and at \he other end, ^ low frequency of silence and a high frequency of such 
conversation. Now it is clear that inducing Alphie to^alk more about what 

* 20 :jo • ^ 
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happens at work or what happens in his contacts with others during the day, 
would automatically diminish Ahe frequency of his silence* Here again then, 
focusing on those behaviors whose frequency should be increased requires only 
positive reinforcers* "The alterrjative procedure in both cases would, be to 
diminish the Undesirable behaviors through the use of ne^tive reinforcers 
a dlstinc^y different approach. , * 

• -) 
Negative-Positive Reinforcement 

j - ' ' 

Unfortunately it -is not, always possible to use only positive reinforcerS 

.j^ith humans. There are certain situations in which the behavior being changed* * 
is so destructive and the amount of damage to .oneself or others so gr^at in 
only a brief period of time, that gradual change by reinforcement of desirable y 
behaviors to replace the destructive one is simply not fast enough. In cases 
where there is a time pressure then, it becomes necessary to use •both negative 
and positive reinforcers simultaneously, as follows. Negative reinforcers. 
are used initially to bring about, a sudden drastic limitation in the frequency 
^ with which the destructive behavior occurs. Positive reinforcers are used 
at -the same time to bring about .more desirable behaviors. As an example, .ir) 
s6me extreme cases of autism a child^m'ight claw at his cheeks, eyes, ears, 
etc., causing a great deal of physical damage to jiimself in a short time. In. 
such a case the .hospitalized child is frequently bound to a bed, thus, completely 
disabled and prevented from hurting himself. But tying a child to his bed in 
no. way promotes a constructive change. As an alternative, he is untied and 

\given freedom to move and play except that through mild shock (administered 
viajight jl^ctrodes^rfhich are attached to his a'rms) he is severely punished 
for reversing to his previous' behavioirs, such as any movements of his arms 

toward his face. He actually has considerable freedom of movement and is 

* ' • . 
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provided wHh a variety of toys to play with* Since there is a possibility 
of eliciting a large number o/. behaviors that are not §elf-destructi vef 
positive reinforcement can be used to increase and maintain these other more 
desirable behaviors, which incidentally fcounteract the destructive ones. In 
.the meantime, shock continues to be available for curtailment of destructive 
behavior.. ThiT case then^illustrates the joint apf^licatibn of severe punish- 
ment, to quickly lower the frequency of destructive behavior, with positive 
reinforcement of alternate and more constructive behaviors for the child.. 

To summarize, in the. majority of cases where it is necessary or desirable 
to change another's behavior, it is possible to tely primarily on positive 
reinforcers. When positive reinforcers are used in this^way, they serve to 
increase the frequency of desired behaviors, thereby automatically decreasing 

^the frequency of the undesirable behaviors. The remaintng cases require 
simultaneous use ofcpositive and negative reinforcers, as described above. 
The joint use of positive and negative reinforcers is effective in bringing 
about a desired change in such situations faster than could be achieved with 
positive ones alone. Finally, exclusive use of negative reinforcers at any 

. time is generally discouraged— they are less effective and can create many * 
troublesome social ^nd ethical issues. 

You will recall that we have mentioned two criteria to look for when 
analyzing a problem situation: (1) the undesirable behaviors, which are, asso- 
ciated with distress and which seem to be beyond the control of the persons 
involved, and (2) the implied direction of change, or the desirable, behaviors 
that would relieve the distress and frustration. Given the concepts of 
reinforcement^ let us now add three more steps to help with* further refine- 
ment in problem definition: (3) the reinforcers present in the situation 
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which might be helping to maintain or even increase the undesirable behaviors, 
(4) other available reinforcers in the situation which might, help to increase 
the frequenpy^of desiraBte behaviors, and finally (5) the agents who mi^hf* i 
be us^d to administer these reinforcers ♦ ' ' . ' ^' 

To simplify matters somewhat, we have given naines to the basic characters 
in our discussions. " Ragent will identify the person serving as the Reinforcing 
AGENT, the. one who initiates and reinforces changes in anpther. The PERson ^ 
Be^'n^ INfluenced will be k^own as Pfebyn . Both names will be usj?d ^throughout ^ 
the remainder of the monograph so the reader can quickly identify the roles 

\ 

of the parties in the interactions. 

Shaping 

1^ One of Skinnef^s major contributions is his detailed descripjtjon of^ 
the steps whereby reinforcers could be used to change the frequency of 
behavior (1961). These techniques are subsumed undeV the concept of shaping . ^ 
To illustrate, sup'pose it is desired that a child be neater than he j's. 
Should his mother wait until he has tidied his room to her satisfactiorraody 
then reinforce him, or should she initiate th^ change by altering ,the st^ 
dard of her ^expectations? Experimental findings suggest that it would be 

mos*t effective to proceed through a series of steps, pflsitiygly reinforcing 

s * ' ? */ '* i 

those behaviors which more and more begin to approximate the desired end 

< / . ' * , ' 

product. To pulMt another way, one should positively reinforce his "good 

mistakes." Thus, .any behavior' that is slightly more tidy than usu^l should ^ 

be enforced, but behaviors th^t are:at-his characteristic level of-untidi- 

ness, or lower, should not be. Untidiness to his mother may' con$titute not 

making the bed, not putting clotKes away in the closet, not picking up toys, 

and being generally sloppy cjt the table. Some of these problems have several 



components; for example, being sjopp^ at'the table may include all sorts of 
individual .Jt roubles ome behaviors. If we were to observe any one of these 
irritating behaviors closely, we could specify a habitual leve) of untidiness 
in terms of number of offenses per day.^There would be a fluctuation about - 
this habjtual level, of course--Qn certain occasions there would be less 
untidiness than on others. In shaping for tidiness, any fmproyement ''(a rela- 
tively lower frequency of untidj?*^h.aviors) would be. reinforced immediately 
after it is exhibited, such as |jpediately following a^meal at which the 
child has been slightly less stoppy than usual. The parents should .ignore 
(reinforce^ neither positively nor negatively) those occasions when his habi- 
tual level of sloppiness occurs or when he is even more sloppy than usual. 
Having reinforced the child a few times for being slightly less sloppy, the 
parents can tnen raise their standards and require even more tidiness before 
reinforcing. In this* way the^desired goal will gradually be attained. . 
One can perhaps see from the above example that keeping, track of an 

intricate and extended^-shaping program could be much s1]np1ified by a careful 

. ^ . . 

recording of the gradual \:hanges in the desired behavior (the .one being 

manipulated) and the reinforcements given for those changes. Such a record 

can help det-ermine, in accordance with the selected schedule, when to or when 

not to. reinforce. We must know the exact frequency with which a certain 

behavior occurs before we can determine how to shape it. Keeping such a 

record provides realistic feedback; a picture of one's accomplishments and 

failure^ is thus an integral part of shaping techniques. 

The use of shaping does, not .automatically exclude problems in which 

behaviors are abstractly defijied. .R)r^x^mple, we might wish a certain person 

were more conscientious. To be "more conscientious" is an abstract summary 
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of several problems involving specific behaViorls.. . rThe use of shaping 
techn;iques relies on clear-cut ^finitions .of ^^rvlabstr^ict issue in 'terms of , 
it^^ specific behavioral components. Therefor^, if one wishes, someone to be 
more^conscientious, he must first define exactly what behaviors he would prefer 
that person to exhibit in different sifliations. , Once those behaviors have ^ 
been defined and quantified as to the freq^iency with which tl^ey already 
occur/ a^basis exists for employing shaping techniques. Other forms of this 
'same problem are oft-expressed complaints such as thes^: "She doesn't give 
» of herself,*' and "He^s so cold, he never shows any- feeling," etc. 

Sha|?ing techniques ir^ay strike some as too analytical and calculating. 
The idea of initiating pl.-a/ined changes i*n another's behayipr^and actually 
keeping tra^ik of the progress in writing may at first glance apppar offensive 
and dehumanizing^, .But Th problem sjtiTations where these techniques could 
possibly b^ing .about, improvement,- the choice seems to be Ihe following: 
Either an individual can continue in his frustrated relationship with another 
person and ej^r^'s^ihis frustration by negative feelings which may in turn,. 

serve to perpetuate/opjev^n the distress (Beakel & Mehrabian, 1969), 

' > I ' \ ^ ' 

. or he can seek to us6 some techniques for bringing about a change, so that^he 
' ^ will feel more positive and be atJ^^. to maintain a more fruitful association. 
It was interesti^ig to>*S^e tbe .chaRg^s brought about in a mother who had come 
to us feeling completely frustratei^> ^helpless , and exasperated with f^er. cfiild. 
Following the use of rejnforcing tec^ini^ues, she be^an to get some feeling of 
mastery over what happened and was ab\e to i^ealistically observe and record ♦ . 

" \ ^ ^ . ' • L ^ 

. -improvements in the child'?; behayiAr/ The p^r4nt >^as then able to'express' 
. more p'ositive feelings to the child, who in turn responded by being more 
J cooperative • \ , , ^ * . \ 
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In considering any changes Jnduced through shaping, we need to answer 

questions that .may alreacly have occurred to the reader: After the training 

period is over, and Ragent has obtained a desired change, and planned reinforce 

ment stops-rwhat happens? Does Prebyn revert back to his old ways?^ ,If so, 

what kind of shaping procedures minimize the {possibility^ of a return to " 

older habits and maximize the possibility that the new behavior will be 

» • 

-retained? / 

Since use of a variable ratio reinforcement schedule induces the 
longest lasting changes^ it is best to use this schedule from the beginning 
,if possible, or at l-east to institute it at an intermediate stage. This is^ 
because -a.vari able ratio schedule provides a more harmonious, that is a iess 
/ ^discontinuous, transition into ^e everyday situatio(is where planned refnforce- 
^^^nts are absent. Reinforcempn.t may accidentally occi)f in such everyday 
Mt^aijons and thus be j:pps1Vtent with the subject^^^pectations on the 
variable ratioliasis, but if he has been led to expect continuous reinforce- 
ment, he is sure to be .disappointed and x[^[__X.h^ c^d^s^ to perform. 

To illustrate; Muffy is a child wnose behaviors are. first shaped for 
greater productivity^ in her school classroom with a v^ariable ratio schedule. 
When shaping is terminated^, her parents, as well as her teacher, may socia^V 
reinforce Muffy 's new skills by showing their pleasure over her progress with 
her schoolwork. But even more interestingly, there are jnany subtle rewards 
that may follow Irom Muffy 's better school performance, sb(:h as (1) implied 
superiority among her peers, a very* powerful reinforcer which, incidentally, 
is maintained as long as one continues to excel; (2) the parents' willingness 
to buy her interesting and intenectually challenging gifts, partially due 
to their increase^ evaluation of her as a competent and intelligent child; 
W -r- " .... j^.^ • 



and (3) a possible tendency on the part of -the parents and teacher to treat 
^er more like a responsible adult rather than an irresponsible child^ another 
powerful rginforcer in our culture, . ' * . 

Muffy's example helps to illu§trate that part of the challenge in 
Aising reinforcement techniques is, foV If' parent , teacher, or psychotherapist 
to select a direction for change that will be self-reinforcec^ when the pro-. » 
gram ceases—that is7 to shafpe behaviors whiph will continue to be reinforcing 
'for an individual. The difference between an ingenious teacher or parent 
anjd an average one is not so much the latter 's inability to select behaviors 
that might continue to be reinforcing and therefore be maintained, but rather' 
the former's acuteness in perceiving and shaping those 'behaviors which have 
more than^ the average likelihood^of bet^ positively reinforced. 

There are countless instances of lesser interpersonal problems in which 
a person might effectively use shaping techniques to modify his own behavior. 
For instance, he might find "reinforcement useful in improving his own study 
habits or trying to quit smoking (Keutzer, 1968). To shape his work or study 
skills, he could select reinforcers— food, recreation, listening to' music—* 
and decide upon a schedule of reinforcement that would* be contingent upon his 
productivity. Oneway decide that if he can keep up two or more hours of 
work he is entitled .to a particular recreation, and then reward himself if 
he succeeds. A good rule is to always select sma]l meaningful positive re- 
inforcers, which are ver^ concrete and well*-defined and which, again, will 
not lose their effectiveness. with repeated use. In shaping a behavior that- 
requires, a grw^t c(eal of effort, the best positive reinforcer would be one 
that also'fhAcflyes some relaxation, since relaxation in itself can be a posi- 
tive reinforcer. .7^ " ' ♦ 

^ ' '11 
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Shaping qan also be used with considerable success to socialize animals 
or'feraia pets. For. example, one lady complained th^it she couldn't seem to 
housebreak her cat completely. He would sometimes use his litter box but 
just as often go in various parts of the house. She said that she had been 
patting the cat whenever he went in the litter box, but this ha^ not worked. 
It was suggested fetiat she think of some food which her cat was particularly 
fond of, and even keep him slightly hungry so as to make this' food especially 
tempting. Since in this case the cat did produce the desired behavior, but 
not consistently enough, it wds suggested that he be given a small amount of 
the favored food immediately after using his litter box. The timing of this 
reinforcement would of coy^rse depend on the freq^uency with which the cat 
went into his litter box; if it happened approximately twice a day, then he 
could be reinforced only that often. However, if visits to the box were very 
infrequent, the shaping could initially focus on behaviors of approaching the 
box, with the cat being reinforced for moving very close to the box, next for 
touching it from the outside, then perhaps for just spending some time in 
the box, and finally, only* for actually using i,t. 

As a final fexample for this section we will consider a situation which 
illustrates that reinforcement theory can be useful not only in overcoming 
existing problems, but also in determining courses of action for the future 
to maximize the effectiveness and productivity of the persons involved. 

^ Suppose two men establish^ a partnership. One of them* Mr. Meadows, 
.has considerable' experience in the business they're starting, while the other, 
Mr. Greenfield, is in truth "green." Right at the beginning, Mr.^ Meadows 
has a choice of several approaches. He could promise Greenfield a very large 
reinforcer before he'has'dbne anything to help laccpmptlish the goals. In 



/ ^ ,' • • ■ ^ 

contrast, if promises of benefits were to be made contingent upon Greenfield* 

contributions to the project, they would serve as reinforcers to encourage^ 

effort on his part. In sum, wholesale prediction of the positive outcome of 

an enterprise is less constructive since it is not contingent on the partner' 

contributions. Moreover, an adl-encompassing initial promise detracts from 

the effect of positive benefits when they do happen, since they have already 

been taken for granted. 

' ~ ^ 

Inadvertent Reinforcement of Undesirable Behavior 

Frequently certain behaviors are maintained because they are being 
re^inforced in a very subtle wa^'. In some instances Ragent may employ split 
reinforcers: a negative verbail (explicit) communication about a behavior 
along with a positive nonverbal (implicit) communication aboutr,the same be- 
havior whKh is strong enough tj3 counteract, the effect of the negative verbal 
comment. We have all used such split reinfprcers: When a husband surpri,5es 
his wife with a fur coat on her birthday, she may respond witK, *7ou 
shouldn't 4iave done that, we can't afford it," while the pleasure in her 
eyes is obvious; and parents often have trouble refraining from laughter 
while reprimanding a child because what he did wa? cute even if it was ^ 
naughty. Experimental findings have shown that in such instances, the .facial 
expression or^ the, intonation of speech tends to override what is said, so- 
that the overall reinforcing quality of the message is positive (Mehrabilan, 
1971 , 1972). Even in cases where the explicit and implicit reinforcjp^jents 
are given at different times, the negative reinforcements may be overridden 
by more frequent noftyfefbal communications of pleasure, ami^sement or encourage 
ment. ^ ^ 



Although the inadvertent use of split reinforcers can be harmless (note 
the coy reaction to the fur coat) or even beneficial, there are times when 
4^s' subtle quality cati give.it an ins.idious and dairiaging effect. The situations 
described on the following pages illustrate such* cases. 

Parental Conflicts Vented on Children 

Mr.-^and Mrs. Vine are in conflict with one another but do not dare, or 
are unable, to express their conflict or ^disagreements directly. Thus, while 
peace and good feelings appear to reign between them^ either of' them may use 
one or more of their childrert to vent a sdnse of frustration and aggression. 
Let's say that Vinette, one of the children, has a habit of being' careless 
and breaking things and that this is particularly disturbing to Mrs. Vine3 
^r. Vine explicitly discourages that behavior, by means of negative reinforce- 
ment, when it occurs tnj^is wi'fe's presence. But sometimes, simultaneously 
or soon afterward!^Te^p"licitly encourages ^inette by, for example, being 
aniused by what she does. The nonverbal communication is subtle enough not 
to be detected"^ Mrs. Vine, but even if it were Mr. Vine could always deny 

the implication by relininding his wife of the explicit statement with which 

I .... 
he chastised Vinette for her -behavior. For instance, Mr. Vine might say 

angrily, "How many tilies fiave I told you not to get your mother upset in ^ 
that way?" followed a'few minutes later by, "Why don't we go out and -take a*' 
walk while your mothei" is cooling off?" Vinette's apparently undesirable 
behavior is reinforced^ since making her mother angry, results in increased _ 
attention fr6m her father. The pj'ositive reinforcentent from her father out- 
weighs the negative reinforcement of the chastisement. -Thus, Vinette's 
..undesirable behavior |s .shaped alid maintained by Mr. Viiie, to the distress 



.of Mrs. Vine. Thrdu^h thi.$ devious means of expressing hostility to his 
wife, Mr. Vine may be reinforcing a self-destructive or socially undesirable 
behavior in Vinette, ^inc^ he may se^^he imnfedUte effect on his wife but 
fail to see the long-bang^ Effects on his chilA. - . • 

This type of problem h«^s b.een infonnany, observed by persons working 
in family therapy situatiojis and' is one of the bases for the development of 
some severe kinds of tisychiJPathology in children. The child jn such cases 
is caught within a cohfli^t and over many years is led to .learn a series of 
undesirable behaviors wMch s^rve no realistic function for him but merely 
are vehicles for the ^xpr^jSion' of negative and hostile feelings between his 
parents. 

Goal Orientation * . ^ 

People who, to ot\e i^gr^e or another,'- try to avoid, f-acing fearful.. and 
failure-producing si tijati oris are generally referred to as Tow achievers ; 
those who delibeVate1> try to conquer fears orldifficulties are the high 
achievers . One of th^ che^racteri sties that distinguishes high from low 

' ^ . . ' ^ . ' ' ^ ^ \ 

achievers is their relative efl^phasis on success and failure^ Failure is 
especialTjf painful fob th^ loW^^hieVer while success is especially rewarding 
for "the high achiever^ Tf^is diffe^^pnce explains why a high achi.ever is nxDre 
willing to perseverft^^^^j^ prol)lem thatJnight, involve failure while a low 
achieve^ becomes discouraged and quits u^eclthausen, 1967). 



H6w can we understand the development of these relatively stable high 
or Icy achieving tend^nci^j in terms learning theory? How does^one learn 
to bd more or less pebsist^nt in the face of possiblV failure? SuchN^arning 
pro.l/ably occurs during childhood or early adolescence. ^In a family where 
a ^ild is .frequently encoi^ra^ed and rewarded for his effoi^ts a' difficult 



task, persistence would tome to^^e se^ as worthwhile and rewarding* In 
another family the parents may haye impossibly high expectations for their 
child, fhe parents Withhold gratlficaftion pr reward until the child reaches 
one of these major goals. He mig|^ initially keep trying and actually 
succeed in small stages, but in thj^, absence of reinforcers to encourage his 
small successes, persistence is extinguished. In yet ^another family ,"expec- 
tations might be minimal. The par^rjjis indulge and overgratify their child 

.in every respect, reinforcing him whjEtnever the opportunity arises and ir- 

, respective tff his activities. In thi§ case the child .would not have, to work 
at or persist in developing skills inorder to earn sqme of the rewards 
that mos-t children have as they grow up (McClelland, 1961). When he finally 

^moves outside his family environment, hp. faces a considerable handicap since 
he discovers that rewards are^no longer so readily avSilab-l^e and that he 
greatly lacks the skills to obtain the positive reinforcements he once had. 
This neWN situation is equivalent to being faced with unrealistically high 
ex|<fectations from others.) and so h^^arns to give up easily in the face of 
adversity. \\ 

Onge such learning has dccurred, either to 'achieve or not to achieve, 
we would next ask how it is mairttained. Why does a high achiever remain a 
high achiever and a low achiever x:ontinue to function as a low achiever? 

When a high achiever continue^ to p,fersist in the ^face of failure, 
eventually he succeeds and there f ore' \xperiences positive reinforcement on a 

"•variable ratio schedule. Such reinforcement just serves to encourage KTm 
further, and his pattern of persistence's maintained in a stabile way. A 
low achiever, in contrast, is caught in a vicious cycle. He avoids any. 
situations that have led to failure and theWby exc\ludes for himself any 
possibility of being rewarded for persistence. Thus \\e is never reinforced 



for positive accomplishments following initial failure; avoiding the noxious 
s^ituation which led to the failure does provide some measure of reinforce- 
ment through rel'ief. In this way, -any situation wjiich bears a hint of f&i'lure 
, becomes, thrSugh general izat ion, ^a negative one to be avoided, and his low ► 
achieving pattern 4s maintained. 

The implication of this analysis is that the learning environment 
pfeated^for l.ovi, achiever types should be diffelrent from that created >^for 
high achievers'. The low achiever initially needs situations in which failure 
is very infrequent and where his efforts are often positively reinforced. 
He could .gradually be exposed to more frequent failures as he attains mastery 
of a tasic. Learning should be presented to him not so much as a^ challenge 
but 4? an e)y)enence that is associated with cooperation and good feelings. 
It is not so critical for the high achiever to avoid the experience of failure 
Xn fact, without a* sufficient amoiint of failure he may even lose interest. 
He, therefore, ^should have a learning environment in which challenge and 
competition are basic factors and where success and failure occur equally. 
Once we can un^lerstand ^the mechanisms by which people cope with problems, we 
ce^n devise reipforcing^techniques that dep*end on the stable differences 
among^ the individuals involved. ^ 

Psychos omatjc Illhess ^ 

Illness of aiSy kind, physical or psychological, may come to be , associated 
.with positive reinforcements. Talk about being sick or even actual physical 

9 * 

react'ions can be shaped and maintained to a point where it is difficult to 
"distinguish rfeal^ ijllness from malingering (Brady, 1966). This may explain 
ihy escape through illnefss, either feigned or imagined, is becoming an increas 
ilig concern. ,6ur assumption that physiological problems like headaches can 



be reinforced and modified is supported by experiments whleh- show that 

t . - • ' ~. 

physiological responses can be modified without evan Prebyn's awareness that 

' his reactions are beir|g systematically changed (Brady, 1966; Engel & Hansen, 
1967; Hefferline, 1959). 'J' 

Children or adults may be. given uaflue attention, sympathy, privileges, v 
and relief from responsibility when they are sick, which could encourage 
them to resort to any number of minor symptoms of distress— headaches, nau- 
sea, .'aches and pains. These psychologically-motivated illnesses s^rve as a 
means of escape from responsibilities and, further, as a source of gratlfi- 
•-*3w cation and attention. ^For example, 

"Davey, your father wants the lawn mowed this afternoon 
* before the company comes tonight." 

"My stomach hurts,'^Mom. I just don't feel very good." y 
"Well dea^r, then why-don't you go lie down and maybe your 
brother will do the lawn for you this time." ^ 

Another way to encourage the development -of this pattern is for a 
parent to let a child stay home Vrom schooT because "He needs more sleep to- 
day," or "he didn't get his studying done." When the child sees that his 
parents don't mind such small, but still socially unacceptable evasions, h^ 
will be inclined to use that type of release more. often. 

* Speeding up the Shaping Process, 

One problem inherent to shaping techniques is that if we desire to change 
certain behaviors which someone spontaneously emits, then we must simply wait 
until he produces some action in the direction of the desired change which can 
be reinforced. This makes the application of shaping somewhat awkward since 
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It can be very ^time-consuming and .erratic at the initial stages. Therefore, • 
it is important to find eliciting procedures that will entourage variations in 
the behaviors that are to be shaped. This section will include such a series 
of techniques to speed up the shaping process'particlil^rly during the initial - 
stages. ' , ' 

Verbal Requests for Change 

One "possible approach is simply to ask a person to change, indicating 
the reward he can expect for his efforts. However, when such a request is 
made', variability, either^ desirable or undesirable, is more likely to occur. 
Thus, in the case of one child. Quid, who had sloppy table manners, his 
parents could Mve waited without comnent until he exhibited slight improve- • 
ment and then gone on to shape the changes as indicated; or they could have 
comnunicated to (Juid that. they would like it if he were less messy. *Let us 
imagine the alternatives. If hi's reaction iS: to comply somewhat with their 
request, then he is reinforced and shaping is initiated. But the child may^ 
well be i^nitially defiant and produce even worse table manners than before. 
Such an increase is not cause for distress, however, because niessiness would 
soon begi>i to return to its habitual level, and could thus be reinforced. 

Mo.delinq and Prompting 

In a new or ambiguous situation wnere^a person does not know how to act, 
h^ often relies on others around him, imitating their behaviors. This imita- 
tion is knowrv as modeling and it provides many additional opportunities to 
apply reinforcement techniques (Bandura, 1965; Bandura & Walters, 1963). 

A typical situation is the consistent reinforcement of undesirable but 
"Ci^te" behaviors: "That scatterbrain smashed up her car again-," foTiowed^;by 
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amused laughter; "Foxie bluffed through his book report today* .1 shouldn*t 
have laughed along with the students but his antics were really very funny"; 
or parents who giggle with their 9h3ldren when one pf them spills milk ig a 
restaurant. Other people in the environmenf^classmates , brothers and sisters, 
or whatever--observe that supposedly undesirable behaviors were not punisffed 
when they happened but rather became the sour^ce of attention a^d merriment. 
This makes the social role or model which is implicitly and consistently 
'communicated to the child not only one for him to emulate but also one which' • 
is positively reinforcing.. Consider the following example of self-image and 
identity development. 

Tang*s parents see a strong resemblance between his features and those of 
Uncje ElviTi. In the child's presence they mention this resemblance occasionally, 
and of course bringing up Elvin often leads to comn^nts on his characteristics, 
anecdotes about some of the things he used to do, and so on. As Tang grows up, 
then, he^'s frequently reminded that he is like someone else and also receives 
information about that person. He perhaps gets an impression from the con- 
versations he hears that Uncle Elyin was quite ifn outstanding figure (whether 
for good or bad) and begins to act like Uncle tlvin in some of the more obvious , 
and easy ways to model. As the parents and relatives notice some of Tang's 
increased resemblances to^Uncle Elvin, their ideas of their similarities are 
further strengthened, and discussed. Thus the cycle repeats itself. Through 
this process, Tang gains a detailed picture of a 4)erson's attributes and 
experiences, is reminded to behd\/G^ike that person, and.i-s reinforced for 
doing so. The reinforcement goes as follows: 

When Tang acts in certain ways that resemble Uncle Elvin'^ho was a 
rather signific^t figure' for the relatives, he draws their attention and /. 
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amusement— or possibly chagrin--becoming the center of attention. As he . 
grows up he begins to take on more and jj^ore- of Uncle Elvin's characteristics, 
ays t ate of affairs, tjiat. cbnforms to his parents' and relatives' expectations 
ami provides him with a source of extra attention and reinforcement. ^ ' 

V^FBStV are several^ important elements in the Tang-Uncle Elvin situation. * 
First, when Tang lacks a repertoire of response's for a given situation,* he 
IS very susceptible to influence by models. The-fflodels may be other indi-' 
.yiduals whose behaviors lang observe? and emulates, or they may be roles 
which are verbalized by others as ^PP^^P^^e to that situation (or at .least • 
implicitly expected frqIfrTang). In the'examples we have considered, the.cir- 
cumstances are generally a queS-tion pf what role to assume in life, that is, 
how to behave in various^ social settings. Naturally children have not estab- 



lished an identity as firmly as adults and are therefore more suf^e^tible to, 
any suggestions or guidelines that^ might be exemplified in, others>. 

Second, persons in the environment of Prebyn somehow show >n urtus^iaT' ^ 
preoccupation with either the model or the ^?)les that they describe.. That, 
is to say, they talk about, attend to, or praise extensively Either the 
models themselves or the^ roles associated with the models. *Thisj5rfnakes these 
particular models or roles salient aspects of the environment in which Prebyn 
functions-. , In ,thW language of learning, these models are known as di-scrim'ina- 
tive stimuli , because the^t-afre .enjphasized or set apari^CdiscriminaffeB^ as" 
special entities within rather coiftplex situatipns--speclal because they signal 
reinforcement. . ' ' * " Y 

third, any behavior of Prebyn's that resembles one of the model's tends 
to recfeive more' emphasis from others than his other behaviors! In this v/ay-^- 
through similarity with the behaviors^bf the mdUel— a certain subset*of 
Prebyn's behaviors is positively reinforced. * j 



.cr> 

— ~ . In short, the combination of a model (or a set of roles that^ correspond 
to a model) with reinforcement of any behaviors that emulal^s^hat model, can 
be\an extremely powerful technique for shaping large, sets of Prebyn's behaviors, 
icQ^rly when he initially lacks a well-de'^ined repertoire of behaviors. 
The )pol lowing experiment demonstrates the significant effect of using 
model ii^ to help children overcome their fear of dogs (Bandura, 1967). One 
g>:oup of ciffldren. who were afraid of dogs had|(^eight "pas^ties" together, during 
which J:hey received prizes and candy and watched ahother child, the model, 
p^y fearlessly with a dog. A second group had the same series of parties 
with the dog present but without any model who played with him. The results 

showed that a significantly greater number of children from the first group 

y 

overcame the^ir fear of the dog^^ Also, in testing sessions onl month later, 
more of the children from the first group were*^will.ing to be- alone in a play- 
pen with the dog. . ' * ^ . 

Rosen used a form.of modeling to cure psychotic beha vigors. One oY his 
patients "denied any psychotic behavior, claiming his re?il trouble was a spinal 
malformation and an^ extra bone in his batk, which gaye him an odd, springing 
step (Rosen, 1953). In the^ patient *s presence, Rosen retnarked off-handedly that 
h%, too, had once had sueh a strange walking step, "when he was crazy." But 
when the patient tried to question him about his alleged symptom, he would , 
talk of other things, ignoring the patient's wish to discuss the mutual problem. 
By pretending he was once, psychotic and had e^cperienced the patient's same 
symptoms, Rosen led his patient to see that the symptoms were gone and that 
Rosen was no longer crazy. The patient- could thus view Rosen as a model — 
^ "If he got well,' w^y shbuldn^t I, top?" ^ 

In using modeling, one myst remember that people are more suggestible or . 
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malleable in unfamiliar ctrcumstances . A model can then be a source of coping, 
skills. Consider this application: If parents are attempting to teach a 
child a more regular set'of working habits or a greater degl^ee of, persistence 
at solving problems, and if they have failed to elicit favorable behayfors in 
his hab-itual settings, they might temporarily make use of a new setting to 
encourage the new behaviors with modeling techniques. Thus, a vacation set- 
ting might provide parents an opportunity to set up a new kind of work-fun 
situation in which they exemplify ways to functjxuM:hat their child can copy 
or model. Any favorable response could then be reinforced and subsequent^ . 
transferred tgeneral i2Led) to their home e>ivir^onment. 

While modeling*. refers to the process whereby elaborate, sequences or 
complex sets of be^w'iors are imitated, prompting r^ers to the el i citation 
of one simply act. When we tell a child to "siy dolly," we are using a prompt., 
If he_Sjay_s_JLl_we_respond wjth "Good boy, good boy," and wait. If he spon- 
taneously says the word again, we reinforce him; if not, then we prompt him 
again. Most parents use the prompt widely and intuitively with young children, 
accomplishing changes very quickly and subsequently reinforcing them posjt1vely< 

Prompting or modeling can involve Words or actions; nonverbal prompting 



te^chniques, as opposed to verbal ones, are usually more appropriate with adults 
tha)3 with children. It is easier and socially less awkward to prompt an adult 
with the use of npn verbal behaviors than to make an explicit request which may 
be denied, thus causing uncomfortable feelings for bdth parties. Expltcit^ 
\ ^ - .v^erb8(] recjuests for change need be used only when nonverbal prompts are not 
\\-..'^'ffective.at all in initiating some variation in Pi4byn*s behavior. 

^ Ang a Ihira Party as a Model - ^ ^ - ' 

^ * ' ySo far we;.|iave discussed two sets of eliciting techniques; verbal 
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suggestions or req^uests for change, and the use. of proTtipts and models. A 
third technique is the indirect use, i^Prebyn's presence, of a thij^d person's 
behaviors as examples to* be modeled- This 1,s accomplished by specifically 
calling attention to those behaviors of the third person which are desired 
in Prebyn. You may have noticed this pattern with Tang and his Uncle Elvin. 
Although in 'that case the pattern occur^^d inadvertently, the method can, of 
coursef be used deliberately. Suppose, for example, it is desired that Lyon, 
your son, practice his piano lessons more faithfully. His sister Dandi 
usually practices quite adequately without^'being told, so on those pa/ticular 
occasions when Lyon ^s present, Dandi can be reinforced with praise, or told, 
"Since you've been practicing' so welT, we' IT get you the new sheet music you've 
been wanting." This technique draws Lyon 's attention to the desired behavior 
and to the relationship between that way of behaving and a positive reinforcer. 
As a consequence, the likelj^od that ^ Lyon will practice more may increase. 

You may have used this technique intuitively by pointing out to a friend 
some behavior of a third person, and saying something positive about it. In 
this way, without explicitly asking for a change, you drew attention tq the 
desired behavior in a third person and also reinforced it^-^ Implicitly at 
least, your frieqd^ received some communication about the desired behavior 
and witnessed some reinforcers which could occur consequent to that behavior. 
Of course praise and compliments are only one way to reinforce, and you might 
have chosen anything else which you knew your friend valued. 

Fallowir\g are some detailed illustrations of th^^ same technique as it 
can be used at home or in school situations. 

Sometimes a teacher who is burdened with' a large class of unmotivated 
students may find himself attending only to those who are misbehaving in 



order to prevent their behavior from disrupting the rest of. the class. One 
of ^the problems with orienting toward a misbehaving student i^s that attention 
from a teacher tends to be a positive reinforcer; chastising the student 
does not constitute a sufficiently negative reinforcer to offset the increased 
attention. One of the reasons that attending to a student reinforces him . 
positively is that, in a way, it communicates to him that he has the power'to 
control the teacher as well as the. rest of the class. So if misbehaving 
wins him attention an^ positives rgvnforcement, he will tend to maintain that 
same pattern in the classroom. Jhjs problem is so common that a number of 
techniques have recently been studied in an attempt to counteract it. One 
way is simply to ignore the misbehaving students .white positively reinforcing 
those who are profJucing' tiie ^required behaviors. Once again, according to the 
principles of shaping, the reqiJ+reronts for positive reinforcement would ini- 
tially be set relatively low and'then gradually increased as behavior improves. 
Initially the misbehaving students may~become even more disruptive in trying 
even harder to'eJicit attention from" the teacher, particularly if the teacher. 
Ms one who previously attended to their ^misbehavior. However, if the teacher 
continues to ignore these_ disruptive behaviors they will tend to becom§^less 
frequent. ^ ^ i • 

^ It is easier for a teacher toj'nitiate this technique with a new plass 
than to change oyer to it in the middle of a school year. When from the 
beginning a teacher ignores misdeeds and positively reinforces desifed behavior 
increases in disf^uptive behavior are not expected from thosje students who * 
have shown^such tencler\cies in the past; the^ teacher in a way has presented a 
newrh'nd of image yis-a-vis the class, and students quickly^ adapt to that role. 
They begin to perceive the teather as someone who seems oblivious to "goofing 
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off"- antics ^ut who offers muc^i attention and recognition for positive . 
actions. , ; . • > ' > 

Of course, the above classroom technique can be translated directly to^ 

family situations/ Some parents ^rift/'into the habjt of attending to their 

- ' > ' • , ^ ' , . »* 

children only when th6y are being naughty or unruly, whijch^ forces the ghildren 

to misbehave in order to be noticed by the parents, ifere again, the parents 

have a choice be^een negatively reinforcing fhe behavTor of a difipicult child 

or positively reinforcijig the good behavior of another child in the pVesence 

of the disruptive one. Positive reinforcement is the superiQr method, no^ 

only because it does not encourage" negative behaviors through undue attention* 

but also because it creates .a more^sitive relationship between parents and 

children. As we have already .seen, when'a child perceives positive feelijigs I 

he tends to reciprocate them, and when he received them regularlj^ he, becomes . 

even 'more manageable or>more_ responsive to the parents' needs and desires. 

'The Token Economy - ' \ ^ ' . 

The earliest and most successful applications of reinforcement theory 
have occurred in those social situations where Prebyn is socially subordinate 
to and/or dependent on Rag^nt, such as the relationships x)f children to 
pare^nts and teachers (Bijou &vBaer, 19&6L employees to employers , rpsycjitflogi- 

cally disturtied xlients in a hospital 'to the hospital staff (Ayllon & Azrin, 

^ - * 'ft' 

1968;* Buehler, >96&)., and cripiinals or wartime prisoners to their prison 

Staff (Holt, 1964). Control over privileges is a basis for devisliig some very 

powerful reinforcers (Bijou & Baer, 1966). Where the agents h^ve almost com- 

plete control over at least the physical aspects of the environment, some 

dramatic changes in the behavior of large numbers of depenjJent individuals ^ 

have been obtained. Token economy , so-called, is a' reinforcement system that 
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offers great versatility in many^ such settings (Ayllon & Azrin, 1968), 

The. token econoniy makes it possible to reward desired behaviors immediately 
'with a token, chip, or some other symbolic reinforcer. The system relies on^ 
.two. principles: (1) Making clear the relationship between a reinforcer and 
a desired behavior can be more effective in behavior change, than reinforcing 
without explansition. *^(2) Humans and even some primates, such ^as cfyimpanzees, 
can be reinforced repeatedly and quit^ conveniently with some neutral object , 
so long as they recognize that symbolic tokens can eventually pe used to .get" 

actual material rewards, such as food, candy, or recreational privileges./' 

' ' / ' 

Individuals who understand speech should be told that if they produce 



certain desired behaviors they will be rewarded with chips, which in/turn 
can^be redeemed at certain times to obtain a variety of material reinforce rs 

or privileges. For those who cannot understand speech, of cour^ the rela- 

— ^ J' 
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tionship between the behaviors to be reinforced and the toke^ must remain 
implicit--that is, the first principle cannot be used^ HqWever, there is a 
technique for, making the connection between symbolic arjd' actual reinforcers. 



An animaX subject or a retarded child, for instance^^'can be provided with, 
tokens and placed in a situation with a model who can illustrate the value 
of the tokens. , For .example, the model may drop a token into a machine which 
gives 'him a candy bar or a toy, which he then enjoys in the presence of the,^ ^ 
child. At this point, if the child/iis provided with one or two'^t;iykens he is 
usually found to imitate^ the morctei. ' \, _ . 

Once the significant r^^litiofiship between the token and the^:other . . 
reinforcers is establishefa, a graduated ^scbedule is used tq de^lop the child's 
ability to delay use of the tokens for longer and longer periods. Que teeh- 
nique might require a single token for a candy bar at first, then two, three, 
four, and finally five. . Or, the room in which tokens are exchanged for 
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reinforcers may be open only certain timesi during the day,' and so forth* 

/ '/ , I 
Itte' anjmal subject pr the child is tKi^? taught , to appreciate a symbolic 

reinforcer and continues, to see jV as a reinfarcer even when he must wait 
to cash it in. *| / / - 

The use of such tok^en ^economies in state hospital wards h^as f^^ently 
brought on dramatic^ch^nges in the wards' social' environments. Nurses and 

other ward attendants are provided with the tokens an d detailed lists of 

(jjssired behaviors which are to be shaped among the patients. The patients In 
turn are made aiware of the .relationships between the tokens and various privi.- 
leges and rewards that the tokens will "purchase'." Whenever a patient in the 
ward produces a ^ desired behavior, ^ny nurse or attendant who obse^rves it can 
give^|in immediate* and effective reinforcer. The desired behaviors may be a 
display of socially appropriate actions as opposed to "crazy" ones, a willing- 
ness to. talk, cooperation with other patients in carrying out various ^duties 
on the. ward, conversation which, anticipates re"avfng"th'e hos^tal and considers 
some of the realistic problems associated with life outsid^ the hospital, ett. 
In this way, the behaviors of large numbers of persons are shaped to approxi- 
mate those of people outside the hospital setting, and therefore* prpvide a 
basis for a graduated transitioh of the patients to their .home environments 



(Ay lion's Azrin^^ 1968), 



' The methods ofj^he token econonny have obvious app\icallions with children - 
at home or in the classroom. Since there are numerous difficulties involved 
in using immediately available material reinforcers, an analogue of the token 
system car\ be used in which children collect points, consequent to certain of 
their behaviors, which apply toward sub^^quent reinforcement In this way, the 
symbolic reinforcer can be used with much repetition and over. several days. 
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The delay peripd between the time a child receives the symbolic and the 



material reinforcers would of </ourse depend on 



yes the symbc 
the level of 



his development; 



the interval would have to be much shorter for infants an^ children»-of tWo Oh 
tfvree years than for a nine- or -ten-year-old. . 

Kevin,- a nine-year-old who was overweight, vas informed ^hat he could 

^ollect axertain number of points for losing weight, oT for etny ot^ier be^ 

r 

haviors which contributed to loss of weight. A certain^ number of points 



werejydrth a .certain toy or.fecreatiori. Kevin's! paren^ helped to devise a 
shaping schedule f6r reinforcing his eating smaller quantities, or certain 
kinds, of .tP^d. Also, when at regular weighing^ th^e boy was found to have 
lost one, pound or mor^ he received a certain nlimber oj/ points. The biggest 
reinforcers were .designed to com6 ^rom actual jloss 0/ weight, but component 
behaviols whtc 



kh c6ntributed to loss of weight iwere also shaped. Some of the 



material reinforcfers selected were a tc^ airplane which he ha<l wanted for 
a long, time, visits to a park where he could/fly his airplane, or permission 
to stay out* an hour latter than usual to play/ with a friend. As in other in- 
stances of change, Kevin's achieved weight ioss was a continued source of 
positive reinforcement^ inland of itself isince he washable to participate mor^ 
in sports ahd'was generally more popular at school. ^ 



I Additional Reinforcement Techniques— 

' ' / ■ 

f Satijttion, Negative Practice, and Group Reinforcemen 



Satiation/ 



. * - Satiation is used to diminish the/value of a reinforcer. For example, 
even if eating is positively reihforcfhg, it ceases to bie so af^er we are. 

'full (or satiated). The satiation method in most cases involves the repeated 
use of a; positive reinforcer to such, an extent that it becomes negative. 
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Almost all of us, on some occasion in childhood, have taken undue advantage of 

the opportunity to indulge in a favorite food, say banana cream pie, with the 

^tesult that even the mention of banana cream pie was repulsive for many months 

♦ 

thereafter. 

This technique can have applications for pvercoming some undesirable re- 
current behaviors, such as smoking. A smoker could be induced to smoke at 
a much higher rate than usual, until satiation occurs and the smoking begins 
to be negatively reinforcing. Then he can.be required to continue smoking 
evenjonger at a relatively high rate until he can no longer tolerate it. This 
procedure may take several three- or fx)ur-hour sessions, and can be done in 
groups (Keutzer, 1967, 1968). Given, the presently available evidence, it is 
difficult to say what the long-range eff-ects of this technique are on different 
kinds of smokers. It is possible that the technique is more effective with 
infrequent smokers, like those who smoke "social ly but not necessarily when 
they are under stress. In general, developmjsnt of methods for stopping. the 
smoking habit will probably have to start with a characterization of types 
of smokers and proceed from there to the^ development of different techniques 
tfo counteract the smoking habit of each type. 

Unfortunately, although it has been used quite successfully in hospital 
settings with severely maladjusted persons, the satiation technique for in- 
ducing behavior change ha^ not been explored with unhosp^i tali zed persons, if 
For example, one hospital pati ent^^^ |xeartt§crtowels in her roqm and also carried 
many around at all times by wrapping them around her arms and*^rso. She was 
induced to give up her hoardii^behavia?-^through satiation (Ayllon & Azrin, 
1968K For several days nurses took towels ^ her room,^ ^handed them to/fter 
and left. The patient was initially delighted to receive ^he towels, as 
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their number increased She began to get more and more upset, and finally 
demanded that ihey be removed from her room^. When, the number of towels in 
the room exceeded "600 she began to take them out herself- Here then, through 
satiation, the positive reinfdrcer, a towel, was made negative and a lasting 
change in the patient's behavior was oblj^ined. Subsequent to this satiation 
session, 'she k?pt an average of only two towels in her room. 

Negative Practice 

In another si^milar techn^ue, negative practice , certain recurrent un- 
desirable behaviors such as tics can be rtode even more negatively reinforcing 
so that they are* ultimately discontinued (IJllmann & Krasner, 1969) • A 
person is asked to practice his "involuntary" tic in front of a mirrorT Of 
course at first he may not be able to reproduce an exact copy of ^his tic, 
but v^ith practice he is able to d6 so. The practice accomplishes two things. 
Being required to repeat one-hour practice sessions about twice a day requires 
effort and is therefore negatively reinforcing* Further, the practice, which ^ 
is aimed at an exact repetition of the, tic, brings* a so-called involuntary 
behavior under voluntary control. The end result, then,' is a voluntary be- 
havior that is negatively reinforcing^; therefore it is discontinued: 
^ Chronic headaches which are not bicvfogically determinpjd can sometimes be 
brought unde.r control in the same way. The person who sufferf from headaches 
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AS advised to practice his headache for one hour every day.- He is told to 
set.,asid,e a convenient time, find himself a place where he can remain un- 
disturbfe'cKfgr that period, atid try to make himself get the headache dyring the 
'en^re hour of practice. Typically, the result of such practice is that th^ 
'.persprPdi SCO vers what shoulde/, neck, or facial muscles are becoming tense 
durirrg the headache.^ In this way, once again, a seemingly involuntary 
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reaction is brought under voluntary control. 

Group Reinforcement . 

A person who is in charge of a group can minimize his own involvement as 

the primary reinforcing agent and also his sole responsibility for the effec- 
♦ 

tiveness and productivity of the interrelated activities ^J^^^nembers. A 
group reinforcement technique fias been found quite effective in helping to 
^'spread arround" this responsibility for overseeing and reinforcing each per- 
son's work in the group. In contrast to reinforcement of each individual's 
behaviors, this technique makes reinforcement contingent upon the entire 
group's performance. 

Teachers who have to deal with unmotivated groups of students frequently 
encounter serious disciplinary problems. Such students might be told that 
if they all stay reasonably quiet during class,' they will be allowed five 
minutes of free time at the end- of the period. Two aspects of this technique' 
require consideration. First, the reinforcement^.,.Hie five minutes of free 
.time, is explicitly made contingent on good behavior during the rest of the 
^class period. Second, and perhaps more interestingly, the reinforcement is 
also contingent op. the coordinated efforts of the entire class. The advan- 
tage of this is that the resources of the group are usecjl to exert social 
pressure. That is, if^he reinforcement is worthwhile to the group, then the 
one or two troublesome members Who jeopardize it may become the target of the 
group's disciplinary actions instead of requiring controls from the teacher. 
In this way the group's own reinforcers are used effectively to regulate 
.each member's behavior. - . - 

More generally, when the behavior of a large number of people is to be 
influenced, it is very probable that some of thesO^ople will not respond to 
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the selected positive Veinforcers. If the cooperation of the entire group is 
necessary to perform a task and if o^e or two of thepijjenters get out^of line, 
the whole function of the group will be, disrupted. Therefore the^group can 
be induced to exert control on those individuals who jeopardize the group^s 
reinforcement, in' order to safeguard group goals. The movie The Dirty Dozen , 
illustrates this technicfue very clearly. Twelve criminals were promised free- 
dom (a very positive reinforcer) for succeeding at a certain military task 
which required the' cooperative efforts of the entire group. At various 
stages of their mission, group members positively reinforced each other's 
successes while negatively reinforcing others who were about to jeopardize 
the project. The intervention required from the officer in charge of the 
group was minimal . 

, In most situations, then, where severa^l-rpersons are involved in a project,, 
a group reinforcer can be quite effective Ucause it minimizes the authori- 
tarian role of the groujD leader and generates more responsibilities among^ 
group members. The technique may be quite suitable in a family situation 
where several children are involved and may also have some interesting appli- 
cations in hospital wards. In addition, itxan be useful in somewhat rigid 
or bureaucratic setting§_where the focus of the individual tends to become 
sd limited to his own rale that he fails to see his relationship. to others in 
the same organization. Very large groups, where i.t becomes too difficult for 
group members thems'elves to infjuence each other's behavior, can be broken 
down into smaller units > eiich under the direction of a group leader who is 
in turn part of a "group lea^ unit." The pei^formance^ of each of these units 
may then be maximized with the use of the above technique. 
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Sumliary ^ 
Change is seen to be a function of positive and negative reinforcers. 
For the most part, the kinds of change we have considered here , are most 
amenable to the use of positive reinforcers • Further, the process of change 
is a gradual one, involving small steps in the desired direction rather than 
large and discontinuous junps- Therefore, one first^jdetermines the desired 
result and then rewards behaviors which increasingly iresemble this result. 
In other words, Prebyn is reinforced for his "good mistakes" rather than for 
perfect performance all' in, one shot. 

Since social influence relies hea'vily on the use of reinforcers, the^f- 
fectiveness of Sihaping and related methods of behavior modification are largely 
dependent upon Ragenf's ability to find the approp^riate rewards for Prebyn.*^ 
In fact, the primary limitation of the techniques is the difficulty in finding 
reinforcers tl)at fulfill two cotfditions: using them repeatedly (l) does not 
induce satiation, but continues to be rewarding to the person receiving them, 
and (2) dqes not deplete the resources of the one^who is offering them,' Satia- ^ 
tion can be prevented by introducing a variety of reinforcers and shifting 
to variable ratio schedules as shaping pw)ceeds, or by replacing material- 
reinforcers with social ones. 

, Variable ratio schedules of reinforcement elicit a high rate of response 
from Prebyn and are the most resistant to extinction. They also ^rmit the 
smoothest transition away from deliberate reinforcement, since*th'ey most re- 
semble real-life, situations. In. consitiering change brought about in a controlled 
environment, ^jone must also anticipate the likelihood that the new behaviors 
will •persist^even when planned reinforcement stops. Learning a new skill that 
is reinforced in ifiany social Situations will eventually make it unfiecessary for 
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the original teacher or guide to be present.*^ 

Nat only can the principles of reinforcement help us bring about 
positive solutions to problems; often they can explain how certain problem 
behaviors began in the first place* Among these latter situations are a * 
child^s tantrum^ or a person *s chronic undeiracHieve.rnent. Finally, psychoso- 
matic illness, suicidal talk, or other bizarre behavior can often be analyzed 
in terms of the Inadvertent but occasional reinforcement oObhe problem be- 
baviors. • ^ " 

In its initial stages, shaping can be speeded up in seyeral .wayB . One 
can tel/l Prebyn what is required of him -and how he Will be r^nfofc^ for cer-. 



tain. of*his behaviors*. Or one can Use models .whose behaviors areHfeinforced 
.in Prebyn's prt^sence. Token economies illustrate both of these anB'^haive . 

been used successfully in hospitals and other settings that can be Carefully . 

• > * 

. controlled. Token economies also use symbolic reinforcers such as "^chlps or', 
points. Syjnbolig reinforcers are preferred over material ones because they 
can be delivered as soon as the desired behavior occurs. Moreover, tHey 



to build one^s capacity for delaying gratification, because the immediate biit; 
symbolic reinforcer must be "cashed in" later. J \ 

Another technique based on reinforcement principles is satiation: - \ 
Prebyn is given so m.uch of a reinforcer that he tires of it. This method is - 
used to help Prebyn overcome his excessive -desire for spmethir^g whicn m^iy uT- 
tima.tely be harmful (such as ^cigarettes) . Negative practice is a.me^thod iise<f 
effectively to counteract involuntary behaviors and states such as tiqs aftd 
headaches. A final method .is group reinforcement, in which reinforcements to 



membe|rs of the group are contingent upon thre total group *'s integrated perfor* 
mance. Not every member of the group needle i/idivid^ly, supervised, and 
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Xlevel^opment of leadership within the group is encouraged. People work 
cjooperatively rather than independently, and disruptive members are controlled-^ 
from within, thus freeing the group leader from the role of punitive agent. 




The stimuli in oun surroundings in'fluence -our behavior; thus, 
by inducing pUnned modifications in these stimuli we can obt'airr 
the desired changes in behavior, whether it be others* or our own* 



Chapter III 
Cr^^ing Environments Conducive to Change 

Con^^^ninq 

We can now consider some ways in which one ckn control his own or another' 
behavior by modifying the arrangements or sequences of stimuli which are likely 
to influence those behaviors. The general effec^of stimuli on behavior need 
to be considered before changing environments to influence^ehavior can be 
discussed. 

Every stimulus'elicits a response; .thus every behavior could.be seen as 
a response to some stimulus. This relationship is easily observed in the case, 
' of certain almost reflex-like responses to various situations. Fear and its 
physiological concomitants in reaction to threatening stimuli, or salivation 
in response to desired foods, and so forth, illustrate unconditioned responses. 
But there are also countless stimuli which do not automatically elicit the 
same response from everybody.^ How can we. understand the reasons that differ- 
ent people react differently to the same stimuli? The answer to this can be 
found^in the history of co-occurrences of certain pairs pf stimuli in each 
person's background. 

/ The Russian psychologist Pavlov observed that when dogs were consistently 
presented with food and this event was accompanied by the ringing of a bell, 
the dogs^ventually could be made to salivate by the ringing of the bell by 
itself. Somehow, pairing the bell with the food had transferred some of the 
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properties of the food to the bell, such that the bell could elicit saliva- 

^ /' 
tion. ' 

This process involves an unconditioned stimulus, food, which elicits as 
certain response, salivation. The food is then paired with a conditioned 
stimulus, the bell. Through this association, the bell begins to elicit 
the same response, salivation. To "condition" a response, then, means to 
presep-t a stimulus that does^not at first elicit the response, and follow it 
regularff with th^ unconditioned stimulus^' which does produce that response, 
until eventually the conditioned stimulus alone comes to elicit the response. , 

Let us briefly summarize thes6 terms. The^re are unconditioned and con- 
ditioned stimuli. Unconditioned stimuli are those wKich, iJi the absence, of. 
any learning, elicit a characteristic response; for example, shock elicits 
pain. Conditioned stimuli, however, are those that-'begin to elicit a particu- 
lar response only after learning. The kind of learning in question is called 
conditioning: if we repeatedly pair a new stimulus'with one that has in the 
past elicited a certain reaction from' a person, this new stimulus alone even- 
tually begins to elicit that same reaction. 

It follows trom these concepts of conditioning tha^ every behavior is 
elicited by a certain stimulus, unconditioned or conditioned. In the presence 
of that stimulus the behavior occurs; jn its absence the behavio^* doe? not 
occur. 

Stimulus Generalization 

Let us now consider an additional aspect of conditioning. In the case* 
of the bell, the. dogs could be condittone'd to a tone of a certain frequency 
(pitch). Upon hearing that tone, the dog^ would salivate. But would it make 
any difference if we changed the pitch upwards or downwards? Experiments have 
shown that the closer. the .pitch of the- new bellto the'one that was used 
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origjnally, the more similar the response* In this case, as the pitch becomes 
Increasingly dissimilar to the conditioned one, ^e incidence of salivation 
becomes less frequent* This phenomenon is termed stimulus generalization : 
When'any stimulus elicits a response, stimuli tl^at are similar to it also gen- 
erally elicits that response* The more similar.a stimulus to the original one 



the more likely it is to elicit that response. Thus, when a response is C 
measured in terms of its intensity, the great^ the^dissimilarity between ^ny 
stimulus and the conditioned one, the, less wiJl be the amount of the ^spohse. 

Stimulus generalization, then, explalns^ow, when a person has learned 
a response to a given stimulus, ,iie produces/it not just for that particular 
stimulus but for a series of others like ii* The "catch" of course is that a 
person may sometimes generalize a newly learned response too far, by reacting 
to some similar stimulus with the new ly^i earned response when it is not really 
appropriate. A familiar example is a ^oung child who is frightened by a ^ 
neighbor's dog. Because of stimulus generalization, he thereafter becomes - 
afraid of all dogs, ^ 

Discrimination Learning ^ 

The process used to teach soi)Jeone to counteract excessive generalization 
IS known as discrimination learning * The subject is taught to respond dif- 
ferently to two stimuli wliich^are within the same class but which differ in 
intensity, or some other qu^^Hy* In the case of the dogs, a tone of a high 
pitch may be conditioned tcrf feeding and one of lower pitch conditioned .to 
shock. The XnimiaT qirfckTy Te^^ to salivatg in response to the high-pitched 
tone 'andtto list his foort up to avaid shock in response to the low-pitched 
tone. The hext questi/n is, how far does each of these two tones generalize? 
The animal will resp^d appropriately untU we select tones very close to the 
middle of the rang^'^between the low- and high-pitched ;tones,' at which point 
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he will become confused.* In the same way people can be. taught to counteract 
genera^lization by learning to respond differently to various ranges of any 
partielilar stimulus. v. • . • -'"'^ 

» • ' V 

Let us see how these concepts of conditioning are applied. Have you 
ever wondered how a person acquires an intense dislike for a certain Yood, 
color, or situation? Dislike for a food may have been ^cquired^ during a 
single experience when perhaps onl ate the |ood while feeling sick, or while 
experiencing extreme emotional distress such as an unusual argument in the 
family. The reactions which were elicited by the unpleasant s^mulus (ill- 
ness, distress in the family) . became associated with the food, thereby trans- 
ferring negative reaction to the food. Through generalisation similar foods 
also come to be disliked. Sometimes, too, it could be a simple case of eating 
spbiled food which elicits k negative response. Thereafter the dislike is 
generalized to that fQod and others sirfii Tar tio it. Intense dislike for a 
particular color or arty otheY* object can come aboOt in much the s^ame way. 

The following case illustrates one of the variety of situations in which 
conditioning can be used |o induce change (Eysenck, I960.). Oedipus, a boyref' 
ten, wou'/d^requently wake up frightened in the middle of the night and^run to 
his parents, wanting to get into bed with them. His parents had tried dif- 
ferent methods to change his behavior but had been unsuccessful. Their lack 
of success may have been due to an unsystematic use of positive or negative 
reinforcers. On one occasion when Oedipus was forbidden to come into- his 
parents' room, he spent four hours -crying outside the door. As this problem 
persisted it created several difficulties and tensions* in the family. 

Oedipus was brought to a behavior therapist, who first established that 
his behavior was, due to, his fear of being alone-in his own bed. Next' the 
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therapist attached electrodes to Oedipus' arm and asked him to imagine himself 

in his mother's bed and to say aloud, "Mother's bed/' Just as he said it, 

he' was shocked mildly. Then he was a^ked to say, '*My bed," fOr which he 

received no shock. These two steps we^e repeated several times until the idea 

of being in his mother's bed became associated with an unpleasant emotional 

relponse,' while the idea ot' being in his own bed was associated with relief 

from the unpleasant response. .This simple application of conditioning principl 

was effective— Oedipus stopped df$.turt)ing fiis parents at' night, 'and a number 

of related difficulties w'ithin the family were resolved. . 

.One might object that OeHtpus was merely conditioned not to think about 

being in his mother's bed and that the physical respifns^e of getting up and 

« * ^ > 

crying at the dooff in the middle of the night was something different .and 

could persist. ' The relationship between the thought of being in mother's bed 
and actually approaching mother's bed is understood i> terms of the concept 
of stimulus generalization. In fact, thg effectiveness of the method hinges 
on stimulus generalization: ^rthe thought' of being in mother's bed is condi- 
tioned to be negative, and actually being in /mother's bed also becomes negative 
through generalization- ^If difficulty had been encountered, .then, general i- 
zation could have been facilitated either (1) by using a more painful stimulus 
in the conditioning, or (2) by negatively conditioning thoughts and actions 
that approximated, in increasing. degrees , the actual 'behaviors of Oedipus. 

Stimulus Control 

Stimulus control i.sanother'^appli cation of conditioning. It is based on- 
the idea that individual responses are conditioned to, or associated with, 
specific stimuli; the occurrence of a particular stimulus consistently 
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triggers a certain response. An obvious implication here is that if one 
desires certain behaviors to occur more often in the future, then he must^ 
create a stimulus environment which is conducive to the occur^rence of those 

'behaviors; or -to diminish undesirable behaviors, he needs an ^nvi-ronment 
which will elicit responses other than the undesirable ones. Stimulus control 
can help one change his own behavior as well as that of"others. 

" Before psychoanalysis, doctors would prescribe rest and a vacation for 
anxious patients whose physic^il condition did not account for their psycho- 
logical distress. Such advice can be seen as an application of stimulus con- 
trol. A restful and pleasant environment elicits both behavioral and physio- 

\ logical rCjSponses which differ from tension and anxiety, and thus Could at 

\ • I 

Heaijst bring about temporary relief. 





Many Americans have difficulty regulating their diets due to an abun — 
dhnce of food and a low level. of physical ^activity. Stimulus control 
might be of great assistance in regulating eating.. For example, suppose most 
eating is done at home. If a specific diet is being used, stocking only the 
pejrrnissible items can hp a critical factor in the success of the diet. If 
.a'^person can limit Jiis purchases to only the "skinny" foods he is permitted 
to eat, then he would have to make a special trip to tf\e store to transgress, 
or consume the forbidden foods in a restaurant or someot(^else's home. All 
these alternatives require more effort than simply reaching into the refriger- 
, ator to get a forbidden item. Thus, exercising control for a short time, while 
shopping, makes dieting, easier in the long run by eliminating the temptations 
to indulge. 

"But," you might object, "this applies only to those living alone, and 
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many, if not most people who "jive alone probably do not eat most of their 
meals at home. Isn't there soW modification of the *food stocking* technique 
for those whose families like ^oj:s of 'goodies' in the cupboard?" The goodies 
are usually consumed, by children who can afford to be less concerned about 
dieting. But they would probably be more than happy to consume their goodies 
to the point of satiation in the neighborhood drugstore or ice cream parlor! 
Single people who eat in restaurants can use the somewhat less effective mocLi- 
fi cations of the basic technique givek b^alow. ^ 

is further possible to control the desire to purchase the forbidden 
foods while shopping. Hunger is the key determinant here--it is a stimulus 
of overwhelming impact in determining not only what we eat but also what we 
buy. It^ generates certain not-to-be-igrtore^j;e^ponse patterns. The food- 
purchlstfig^behayiors of a hungry person are much more likely to sound like 



"I love'this, I'm goi 



ig to buy some" (a set of responses to hunger learned in 



the past), than "^^^j fs*^od for me whether I like it or not,' so I'll buy 
it" (a more recent dietetic restriction on his established likes and dislikes), 
if the immediate and demanding influence of hunger is absent,, then it is 
easier for 4^ more rational dietetic limitation to ta^e precedence in deter- 
mining the purchases we make. It might therefore be wise for the person on 
a diet to go shopping right after a meal rather than before. (Incidentally, 
jthis can be suggested as good policy for economy-minded houswives as well, even' 
if their families aren't dieting. It makes a surprising difference in the food 
bills.)/! 

/If cc^n trolling our stimulus environmen^t for eating at hd^ cSin be frus- 
trying. and difficult, it is even more of er problem when we are visiting 
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others or dln/lng out. People who typically eat in a variety tff environments. 



therefore, must usie slightly different versions of the ahjove technique. For 
instance, rather th^ ordering a meal as is, with the goo^ intention of ig- 
noring the fattening elements (the baked potato, the hot/ buttered rolls), one 
can simp-ly request that the waiter not bring those things to the table. He 
is then structuring his immediate environment as much as possible to. avoid , 
the potent temptation of seeing forbidden foods in front of him. Controlling 
meals in restaurants, however, is more limited in scope and effect than"'ttt6/ 
instance where the foods made available fn xhe home are carefully selected. 
The greater limitation in the restaurant is that structuring of the environ- 
ment is required on each eating occas'ionT whereas at home a single shopping 
trip can influence many eating occasions. Thus, generally it is preferable 
to design situations which more frequently exert influence on the behaviors 
in question. 

There are three general guidelines for the use of stimulus control: 
(1) arranging an environment in advance to influence the occurrence of cef- 
taiJi behaviors (Terrace, 1966), (2) doing this arranging on as broad a itvel 
as possible^ to exert the most iafluence with the least effort, |Rd (3) /ar- 
ranging the environment when -the related internal stimuli (feelings) are mini- 
mal. This third guideline allows the arranging to be done in terms of a pre- 
determined plan rather than by strong "feelings which automatically lead to 
certain of the.^ Undesirable behaviors. 

Sleeping . . '* 

Stifijulus control might also be useful with children who have difficulty 
going to sleep. Sometimes a child of five or six "can't steep" when he goes 
to bed but talks to his siblings,, returns to the livi.ng room' to, see his, parei^^ 
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or requests' a dcink of water ♦ If a child shares his bedroom with other ' 
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children, or with toys and other stimuli typically associated with play and 
waking activities, the environment will discourage sleeping. It may be ef- ' 
fective to isolate the child in a separate room of his own which contains 
minimal cues related to daytime acti vities--no toys, no brothers and sisters 

r 

who might ^licit behaviors which prevent settling down to sleep. 

^ " Rec i pro cal I nhi b i f>i bn 

In their classic experiment, Watson and Rayner presented "little Albert" 
with a white rat and followed the presentation with a sudden, loud noise from 

behind which frightened him (1920), After this sequence was repeated only 

1 * 
sev^n tipes, Albert was terrified of the rat by itself. Th\s experimentally- 
induced phobia generalized to other furry anftnals as well, such as rabbits or 
cats. 

Such a phobia can be removed by placing the child in his high chair in 
anticipation of eating. He is then shown a rat or other small animal at 
close range, which of course elicits considerable fear. ^ Next the animal is 
moved f^r enough away so that it is still in view, but the child's fear is 
attenuated- Then the child is fed. During the ^feeding the animal is gradu- 
ally moved closer to him, the approach being gauged by his fear response 
(keeping it to a minimum). During the final step, the animal is iDlace,d^on 
the child's table while he Is eating, and he**^c.bes it and plays with it 
• without being anxious at all, - 4 • ' 

How can we. understand this whole process— th'e induction and removal of 

a phobia? The induction, of course, was a simple case of conditioning — a 

I ^ . 

furry animal was repeatedly paired with a loud noise until the aaimal aj^ne 
produced the fear response/ Stimulus generalization would then explain why 



the child might come no fear other similar small animals. Also, an 
unrealistic, maladaptive fear can be perpetuated because the person avoids^ 
the feared object as much as possible and thus has no opportunity to learn 
any new responses. 

The development and maintenance of phobias c^n be explained as follows. 
Phobic avoidance of an object is reinforcing because it reduces fear. Thus,, 
^the sequence of development in a phobia is, for example, seeing an ^nimah, 
.experiencing some degree of reinforcement for successful avoidance--the 
reduction of fear. In this pattern, avoidance is shaped and maintained. 
With no guidance from others then, Prebyn completely avoids the animal or 
situation Which he fears anci does not learn that it is ha'rmless. Such in- 
tense feair i^eactions ,^ often conditioned to quite harmless entities , are 
frequently "Observed in-^linical and experimental settings and were quite 
resistant to change .unti\ the following techniques were developed. 

Reciprocal inhibition 

The technique of reciprocal inhibition has been found to be successful 
in court^^cting such fears (Wolpe, 1958, 1969). *It requires a response 
(such as eating) which can inhibit the occurrence of the maladaptive response 
(such as fear). This technique was illustrated in the case above, where the 
eating minimized, or directly inhibi ted,^the possibility of anxiety and fear 
because the pattern of autonomic (physioloigical). reacti.on associated with 
eating inhibited the autonomic reaction associated with fear and anxiety. 
This. direct inhibi tion' weakened the link between the feared object and the 
fear response', •while sifnul talieously strer\gthening the link between the 
feared object and tfje relaxed and comfortable respons.e^^ 

The inhibition of the physiological responses associated with anxiety, 
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due to*eating, or conversely the inhibition of relaxation associated with 



eating, due to anxiety, is the basis for the name of the'^chnique--recipro- 
cal inhibition. 

If relaxation and ar^iety can inhibit one another reciprocally, then how 
can we be sure that relaxation will win over anxiety, rather than the other 
way around? Te insure success, a situation is designed in which anxiety is 
/niti^y very weak, as. was the case in the child's gradual exposure to the. 
'feared rat. 

If we had presented him with a continuous strong dose of the feared 
object by leaving the rat right in front of him, his fear would have been 
too ifitense foY him to relax apd eat. Thus he was first reminded of his fear 
'by seeing the animal at close range, but it was then removed to a distance 
which diminished its threat.^ The relaxation associated wff^ eating then 
helped the child counteract the weak fear that might have remained at that 
distance. Thus, the new response of relaxation was conditioned to the object 
while it was distant, and as it was maved closer the child continued -to main- 
Hain his state of relaxation, through generalization. In this way the con- 
ditioned reaction of fear was gradually and completely removed. 

- There are many behaviors which can ^e used to directly counteract, or 
inhibit, the occurrence df anxiety. These include physical activity (prefer- 

ably strenuous); self-assertion through mild expression pf negative feelings 

* 

toward |linother ("standing ,up for your rights"); and relaxation, which can be 
induced through eating, deep breathing, muscle e^erctses, or perhaps tran- 
quilizing drugs (Jacobson, 1938). -incidentally, the relaxation induced by 
eating may also increase the possibility' of friendly and conforming reactions 
The businessman's habit of negotiating over lunch is more than mere 



convenience. . * »^ 

Areas of Application for Reciprocal Inhibition 

U^has been suggested by some behavior therapists tfMkt unreal istic 
fears or anxiety reactions are the essential basis of any nebrotic or maladap- 
tive behavior. ' If this were the case, then it would folloscMinat all neurotic 
behaviors could, in principle, be treated with reciprocal inhibition. Rather 
than debate the validi.ty i)f this conception "of neuroticism for al^ casesv 
we will simply accept it as correct for a great many cases and will examine in 
some detail the application of reciprocaf inhibition to a variety of situations 
The techniques involved are useful, quite simple and ea§y tq. apply. 

Linda w^as a little girl who, within the course of two .or three weeks, 
saw a- friend fall int^ swimming popl and drown, lost another friend who 
died of TtieiriligTtTs^ and witnessed a car acciden|^in which one person was 
killed. She somehow associated these traumatic experiences with the absence 
of her mother at those times, and subsequently the absence of her mother 
elicited very'strong anxiety reactions fr^ Linda. L.ihda's therapist, after 
having established the cause of her fe&rs, asked her to lie down^ close her 
eyes and then imagine b.eing separated fT^om her mother for just five minutes. 
As Jie helped Linda to vividly imagine this situation, she was in a very re- 

*■ 

laxed state, and the relaxation helped to counteract or inhibit the. anxiety 

» 

stemming from the ima^jned separation. She was gra5ual]y led to imagine 
longer and longer periods of separation, but always while in a relaxed " 
state, Followti|g several sessions of this procedure, Linda no longer feared 
being ^away from her mother. As* In the case of Oedipus, the effectiveness of 
Linda's cure hinged on stimulus generalization— from imagining separation 
from her mother to actually being separated from her. 

r 
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The aboVe technique involves inducing a subject to relax and imagine some 
weak but analogous version of the conditioned stimulus which elicits anxie,ty. 
Others involve hypnotizing the ^subject^and presenting to him as vividly as* 
possible the various stimuli which increasingly resemble the conditioned - 



Stimulus he fears* ' . . ^ 

Dn is so ex 



When a person is so extremely anxious and>^1.tated that' use of the • 
simple relaxatioftr techniques does not appear possibleJJ relaxation migh't be 
physiologically induced w^h tranquilizing drugs. , In one case, a boy who w^as 
terrifie^l- of animals in general was given sedation for three days.. Once he- 
was relaxed because of the sedation, he was gradually exposed to various 
animals until he overcame his phobia. . , , " . . 

Another case history report involves Ted, « t'bild who became terribly 



, frightened of any moving vehicles after having been.in a car *acc1d6rvt. He . 
was helped with the reUx-through-eating technique. ForjTed food was used 
both as a reward for talking aSout cars initially and as a -means-of "inhibltirrg • 
his anxiety. The therapist began by making conversation with ^ed. '» After 
they had become acquainted and Ted was adjusted to the s,urroundings , the 
therapist briefly and casually mentioned something, about traveling.! ^Ted had 

u ' ' r -i" ' ' . - ' ■ 1 . 

been so upset and. frightened that even. talk about cars or moving vehicles of 
any kind had previBusly 'displeased h1m,x^o when he responded t6 the .therapist's 
conversation by talking about. a car, he was immediately r^arded^-wi^some - ' * 
chocolate. ' Once^-ljis talk about cars was reinforced positively, *he.. began tg- 
taljc of' them more frequently, and the. therapist continued to reinforce him 
\ith chocolate. Eventually Ted and his therapist were able to play game? ' [ . 
with toy cars aiid even' have accidents with them— Ted eating chocdlatjS ill 
the while. They next progressed even f urthet- -to sitting in a stJft1o\a»fy '• 
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vehicle, with. Ted still eating chocolate. The next step was to make a brief 
trip to the store (eating more chocolate)'. F.inally, after gradually taking 
tonger trips, *Ted oyer^anie his fear of cars- and traveling completely. 
Throughout, the. candy ^^eryed both as a reinforcement t(/ encourage Ted's in- 

^creasing involvement with carSt and as an Inhibitor of his anxiety reactions. 

« «. 

Forced Exposure 

There arS some situations which do not require a direct inhibition of an 
anxiety reaction, in which fear can be overcome by merely forcijig a person 
into the presence of a feared objeot. 

We have already noted that one prime reason for the maintenance of an 
irrational fear reaction is that the person learns to an)Hcipate and avoid 
the feared^ object, thereby never realizing that his fear is irrational. 
Joseph Wolpe, one of the major proponents of reciprocal inhibition, conducted 
some experiments with cats which are of interest at^this point. He first 
place'y them in a -cage and shocked them by passing a current through the cage 
. floor. Whenever the tats were placed qn-the cage thereafter, they exhibited 
^a fear ^reaction which persisted for "several months, even though they were not 
shocked again. In this case Where the ihitiaFStimulatiOif was probably quite 
painful, merely forcing the cats into the presence of the feared* stimulus 
was not sufficient to alleviate their fear of it (Eysenck, 1960). 

Another researcheri Guthrie (1935), suggested that if somehow perhaps acci 
dentally, a. subject could be induced to produce a different response in the 
presence of the feared stimulus, then his second response would be retained 
until further. new learning occurred and a third response was associated with 
the object- Guthrie called^ this a process of o/ie-step learning and 
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illustrated k in a large number of situations, one of which was the taming 

. of- wild horses- When a horse is mounted for the^first time, it reacts vio- 

r 

lently. But if the rider can stay on top of him long enough, the animal 
changes dramatically and produces a novel set of reactions to the same 
stimulation, and those reactions are main^ined without any recurrence of 
• his initial disturbance, ^ \ ^ ^ 

Another way to understand such dramatic changes is that the anxious or 
disturbed condition ts in itself negatively reinforcing for Prebyn, so if 
he can be forced to stay in a situation where there are actually no adverse 
consequences, t-hen those disturbed bi?haviors which are negatively reinforcing 
for him will quickly diminish in frequency (Stampfl & Levis, 1967), 

Wolpe's results with the cats might discourage one" from hoping to 
achieve change with the use of forced exposure such as Guthrie suggested. 
But working with human beings does seem to provide a basis for change through 
forced exposure--change which can include successfully overcoming maladaptive 
and unrealistic fears. Let us consider, an example. 

V 

Since snake phpbics a^Fe relatively common, they< haVe been- the object 
- \ - ' . . ■■- . ■ 

of many experiments in the area-af recij?|ocal . inhibition. \ One of these in- 

volVed fitting the phobic with electrophysiological equipment to directly 

measure h'is heart rate, blood pressure, and perspiration. When itiduced by 

the experimenter to hold a harmless sntfke, the physiological indicators 

sffowed a very sudden. and drastic increase in anxiety. But within a short time 

the anxiety subside.d to normal Jfvels. In other words, holding a snake just 

briefly is Sufficient to joyercome t% fear. Such a procedure would of course 

n1nge.op the experimenlgr's ability to ijiduce the phobic to hold a snake If' 

H , • ■ 

he fails to do so the ^perimenter.- couldi^ resort, to the technique of desensitiza 
tioil, which is considered in the following section. 
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' Although there is not much actual experimentation witK direct confron- 
tations with the feared object,; a related technique ( implosive therapy ) 
has shown promising results (Stampfl & Levis, 1967): Prebyn is asked to 
Vividly'^imagine and describe a fear^d^^ject as .elaborately as possible. In 
this imaginary situation^ he encounters the aversive stimulus repeatedly 
without any negative reinforcement from that stimulus itself.. In addition^ 
to the reason already mentioned, there is another explanation for the success 
of forced exposure or implosive therapy: the repeated practice of one's 
own distress in a harmless situation becomes negatively reinforcing and is 
t^^i^s discontinued— the subject ceases to be afraid. 

Desen^itization ^ u , 

Anpther important class of procedures included within reciprocal inhir, v 
bition is referred to as desensitizatinn (Paul , 1966; Wolpe, 1958). It too 
makes use of relaxation and sometimes hypnosis to counteract unrealistic 
anxiety react'ions. In desensitization, Prebyn is hypnotized or trained to 
rel^ax completely and then asked to imagine some item low on a list of items * 
which are anj^iety-induding for him. Relaxation inhibits the weak level of 
anxiet^lJh^h would norma.ny'fesul^^and he beiTns to ^r^^^^^'witfTout fear 



to^that item. During the next step of the procedure, Prebyn moves to the 
second item on the list which elicits a bit more fear or anx'iety. Once ' 
again the fear response ,is inhibited. Prebyn gradually proceeds through the 
list to items which would ordinarily produce more and more anxiety. During- 
Uter stages he moves on to confront the real objects associated with his 
phobia. , ^ ^ ' ' ^ 

Let's sAy that a cat phobic lists touching and handling. cats- as. the 
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^%)st distress' ng, seeing a cat through a window (across the street or in a 
cage) as an Intermediate fear, and seeing pictures of cats as distasteful but 
not actually 'frightening* . We would ^g1n des.ensitiz-ation by encouraging him 
to relax and think about cats, then progress to looking at>pictures of them, 
reading about the^m, etc. Next he could spend some time watching. cats in 
/ enclosed areas and not within his reach. During the final stages the, client 

could be induced" to watch others play with a cat in the same room, and finally 
begin to approach and handle a cat himself. Thrpughput the process there is 
a gradual build-up^f parts in the total experience associated with the 
phobic object. At every stage of practice the emphasis is on relaxation and 
minimization of anxiety. ^ In fact, Tf at any stage the individual experiences 
anxiety or fear, it is an indication that the process is progressing too 1 
rapidly and the steps are discontinued, in which case one would return to a 
lower step and devise intermediate steps. 

Let us take another example, the case of a man who complains that he 
cannot drive ^on freeways. We would first ask him to tell us everything about 
dr^ying on freeways that he find^i^arfuV, and then have him rank all of 
^J^the^e relative to one another, from the most to the least distressing. His 
Vfears. could include other people driving too close, missing the appropriate 
exHjt ramp, being cut off ^suddenlyv by another car, having the car in front 
^ stop Suddenly, having a. blow-out at high speeds, running out of gas with no 
% place t,o stop, being involved in a chain-reaction accident, or skidding on 
" V?,^^ pave(nent-\dur1ng rain, 

'y. Each itgm op such a list Is a stimulus which elicits fear and anxiety, 
aljhough they "fnay differ in the extent to which they do so. To help this 

J 

man produce a nqjyel response to each of these items, situations are needed 
in which it is very difficult, for fear to/joccur in response to any Item. 
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First' he must relax completely. Then'he is asked to imagina the least dis- 
tressing item. Being relaxed inhibits anxiety, and therefore it is possiWe 
to, learn a ne^ re_S-pmsi!^o_t.heLtJJt.em.^ If t.hP man is a-hip tn roigx «;irross- 
fully without any sign of distress in response to this first item, we move 
up the scale t'o the next one, something about freeways which frightens him 
slightly more than did the first-item. If this in turn is successful, we try 
the third item, and so on. This procedure may take dne or two months, since 

'the steps are graded very finely^'^fom least to most feared items, and success 
is achieved at each step before progressing. If, as does occasionally happen, 
the patient' becomes quite anxious in j-esponse to any one of these situations, 
it means, as we mentioned above, that we have not graded the situations 
finely enough. It will then be necessary to find some intermediate situation— 
between the one which aroused the fear and the last one which was mastered 

, successfu]ly.. 

Audio- visual aids, such as movies and sound effects which increasingly 
simulate the feared situation, can also be helpful. The freeway phobic -might, 
at some stage du^|i^g desensitization, be shown freeway driving in movies 
which simulate 'the view of the driver (as in drivers' training films). This - 
technique might be especially good if he is terrified of rapidly moving vehicles. 

Additional steps might involve having the man actually confront the free- . 
way situation in a relaxed state. A situatibn could be devised in which the 
chances of risk are minimal and the actual confrontation is also minimal. 
Accompanied by a good driver whom he trusts, the patient might merely drive 
from one entrance ramp to the next exit ramp, very early in the morning or 
late at night when there is little traffic, This design provides the reassurance 
of a conjpetent companion and maximally safe driving conditions. If the patient 



can accomplish this feat, he can drive again under similar circumstances but 
for a longer distance, then with more and more traffic, atid so forth. 

As the phobic attempts each of these steps, a new reaction is being 
learned to the act of driving 6n the freeway. He is learning to be relaxed, 
not afraid. Although the conditions under which' he begins are safe compared 
to cash hour traffic, the fact of stimulus generalization remains*, so tfjat 
we can expect him to be able to relax more and more in freeway conditions 
which involve increasing degrees of danger, .provided we continue to move him 
slowly frqm step to step. 

« 

Rehearsal . ^ / , 



Some of the techniques alre^ady discussed |#gest that learning the skill 

r 

for dealing with a critical situation can be facilitated by practice under 
similar qi rcumstan^es_which do not evoke as much negative feeling as the • 
critical s i tua ti onT' TherJ^iTTTweimjjKo^ menta 1 evidence on this 
subject, and it suggests that learning ti^ansfers mosTTeaim^Ljiii^^ tasks 
which most resemble the original learning task. This general finding is 
practiced quite intuitively and is'>y no means an extraordinary conclusion- 
itS' i'mfjlications' appear in our cultirfi in various rule^f thumb. Training 
situations for dangerous t#es of work or sports (parachuting, ski-jumping, 
air emergency procedures for a steward'efsf) , are devised in s.ucti a wa^ that 
.ihey are analogous to the actual one, but exclude jfiogt of the tlangerous 
elements. Military maneuvers, as part of the preparation- for the battle- 
field, illustrate the extreme to which people simulate real -and critical 
situations. Dresjf rehearsals for plays.or concerts are held for. essentially 
the same reason; Some individuals might even rehearse an important job 
interview with a friend prior; to thg encou^^ter. 



Let us briefly consider the process of rehearsal in teiTHS of conditioning. 
In essence, it is the learning of responses to noncritical stimuli which 
gradually resemble the critical stimuli that elicit strong negative emotional 
reactions. Fear reactions interfere with learning because .they cause certain 
responses which inhibit correct performance and minimize the occurrence of 
novel responses in the situation. Minimizing fear increases the possibility 
that new responses can be learned in the situation. Then the learning can be 
generalized gradually to other stimuli which increasingly resemble the highly, 
emotional one* 

. V 

Thus, even when a rehearsal situation is relatively artificial, if it • 
resembles in some important respects the more critical and difficult problem, 
one's success migh]; be sufficieVltly positively reinforcing to encourage him 
to exert further effort at successive stages. However, we also need to keep 
in mind that sincp the Sense of mastery a^^each stage is an important positive 
reinforcer, the successive rehearsal stages ^should be difficult enough so 
that a sense of mastery is attained^fol lowing each stage. This means that too 

4 I 

many detailed and very similar rehearsal situations rnust be avoided. Let us 
consider an everyday problem where rehearsaT can be helpful. 

Moot; , Many^tiines when I attempt to express rrys^lf, I have to stop and form 
the verbal vexpressiT)n of wiwt I aii^ thinking. This often results in my 
inabjlUy to say anything for s^eral long seconds, which is quite embar- 
rassing. 

Rehearsal for Mootwould invp^ve situations^ varying along two dimensions: 
(1), gra^dual decrease of planrying what^he js going to say, and (2) gradual in- 
crease of listeners, particularly those who may evaluate him criticdlly. First 
while alone, Moot could read a certain^ amount of text and recite it aloud. 
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This situation would involve.no listener and he would alreacly have the ideas 
he wished to .express. The next step could involve a similar procedure, but 

would include a frieni (a nonevaluati ve and nonthreatening person) to44-sten 

to his recitation* At subsequent stages he would restrict his speaking at 
social gatherings to more structured materials such a^ stories or jokes- 

Meanwhile, when by himself he could use a tape recorder to practice 
.talking spontaneously. During the final stages of rehearsed, he might talk 
spontaneously to close friends in preparation for spontaneous conversations 
with strangers or evaluative persons. ^ 

In citing Moot's example, we had to present the progressive steps arbi- 
tVarily, In an actual case of rehearsal. Moot himself would assist by decid- 
ing^how large a step he felt would be feasible at each point to bring him 
closer to his goal . 

Summary 

The first concept introduced in this chapter was that every response is 
determined by a given stimulus or situation, and that the control of the 
situation can thus provide control over the behaviors which occur in it. A 
second aspect of stimulus-response relationships. is that the presentation of 
a stimulus which at first does not eli'ecjt a response, followed regularly by 
an unconditioned stimulus which doe^ prprduce that, response, eventually causes 

.the first stimulus alone , to -elicit the response. This basic idea of condition- 
iiig explains a large number of emotional reactions and constitutes a basis for 
reciprocal inhibition^ ■ ~ - . ^ 

. Reciprocal Inhibition is a powerful technique that is applied to overcome 

■anxiety that has been inadvertently coi^ditioned to certain stimuli, such as 
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phobic reactions (fear of heights, animals, or certain activities). In 
applying the method, Prebyn is Induced to engage in some activity, such as 
eating or relaxation, which counteracts his anxiety reaction at the physiological 
levfel. While doing so, he faces the feared object--or, at first, some objec£^ 
which resembles the feared one, gradually increasing his exposure to the feared 
object until he can face 'it without fear. 

The related. technique, rehearsal ,v is based on the premise that it is 
easier to transfer knowledge or skills from one area to another similar area 
than to a dissimilar one. xrherefore^ solution of a. problem is best achieved' 
by starting with a similar^ but easier, task, and then proceeding to more 

* s 

difficult steps gradually. By learning to function successfully during the 
easier stages of rehearsal, one can be confident and relaxed since the threat 
of failure or danger is minimal. This relaxation generalizes to the fiext;, 
more difficult step, making it in turn easier to overcome, and s^o oh, until 
one finally learns to function with relative ease in a situation which originally 
provoked anxiety. 

in closing we need to briefly compare the four techniques of reciprocal 
inhibition,, jlesensitizati on, forced exposure, and rehearsal , to consider the ^..^ 
conditions under which each might be most approfiriate. Rehearsal readily 
distinguished from the others because it is used to counteract realistic 
fears or" danger^', whereas the other three are used with mofe unrealistic fears ^ 
or anxieties. . ^ ..^ 

Among the other three, forced exposure or implosive therapy would seem 
to require a very trusting relationship between Prebyn and Ragent. It can 
best be used when fear is moderate, with reciprocal inhibition and parti culaj;Jly 
desensitization being used for the extremes. 

• ® 
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Desensi ti zatio'n is a special "case of reciprocal inhibition which 

relies on 'relaxation to Counteract anxiety. The other means of inhibi- 

tion discussed--eating, strfenuous physical activity, or self-assertion— 

• • • 

* r » 

have more limited application and can be used'only irf special circum- 
stances. For instance, it would be somewhat impractical to use eating' 
to inhi(|it one person's fears in a vast number Of situa^tions. Thus, 
another rule of thumb could be to use desensi tization techniques, rather 
than some- of the other inhibitors, for severe and more pervasive problems 
(Wolpe, 1969), So, when a person expresses difficulties or is anxious 
\x\ his relationships with relatives, friends, and at work, desensi tiza- ' 
tion might be the appropriate technique. If^jn contrast, he, simply 
has a fear of heights or some specific class of objects, some of the | 
other inhibitors may be easier to use and provide a quick resolution to 
the problem. 

Finally, for lesS severe problems, reciprocal inhibition can be 
readily used by psychologically untrained persons, whereas desensi tiza tion 
is more elaborate and time-consuming and requires greater familiarity with 
relaJcatfon techni t^uesT "Tfiijs / d mother wtiQse .Chi Jii is afrltiit^ofthe <la-^^i4-,- 
^ight herself think of a way to counteract his hear, but she might have 
more difficulty applying desensi tization if the child refused even to 
be left alone, r 
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Some problems are difficult because they contain many parts that 
differ in level of severity* This final chapter outlines a method ^ 
of organized approach to difficult problems and involves (1) the 
identification of component problems; (2) their ordering in terms 
of levels of severity; and (3) solution of component problems 
starting with the easiest and progressing to the most difficult. 

Chapter, IV 

^ Plan of Approach to Mul ti-Prpblem Situations 

Transitions from Easy to Difficult 
In this final chapter we need to elaborate on the {principle of beginning 
with the behavior that is easiest to change and .gradually proceeding to the 
more difficult. This is particularly important when complex problems are 
involved, in^JWhich several behaviors requir^ change. Indeed, even when only' 
one behavior needs to be chajriged, special analogues of it may be devised which 
are simpler and serve as practice for the more difficult aspects of the change 
that is required. 

In general, whenevg|^ one^is trying to learn something which is novel and 
dirrfi:6ult, he may ant'icipate possible failure--no_gain foV his efforts., pain, 
and loss of face or self-respect. Further, if he has failed before when 
attemp.tin^ to learn this new behavior, trying it again may be associated with 
vague (or not so vague) ""feelings of distress 'and anxiety. Learning proceeds 
more slowly when there is a UTtfh degree .of anxiety, so that the presence of 
^rong negative feelings can be distracting and can diminish the possibility 
of ^success in changing, behavior patterns. It follows 'that in learning' new 
social skills, or attempting changes in others \ behaviors, one wouldvfind it 
#hej[:^ful to order hierarchically the various aspects of the required change. 



The changes listed at the bottom of the hierarchy would not only be easier 
(that is, associated with less negative feelings due to anticipated failure) 
but would also, once' accomplished, provide the person with skills/he did not 
previously possess. Th^ latter in* turn would ease the^ifficulty of master- 
ing the progressively higher steps in the hierarchy, 

A third reaso'tttt^ order changes ir^hi$|way, agaTn, is that when a 
person succeeds (when he is positively reinforced for his efforts) at one 
part of a task, he is more likely to continue and persist in trying another 
part. Starting with the easy parts of "a; problem helps to insure that a 
person's anticipation of positive reinforcement will exceed his expectation 
of negative- 'reinforcement. " , ' 

The whole idea of progressing from easier to more difficult- steps may 
be summed up nicely with an African proverb: 'The best way*»to eat'the 
elephant standing in your path is to cut him up in little pieces." 

Complex Problems 

In t ackling the simple, limited interpersona> problems we aH-face 
from day to da^ we will pr^obably find that one or the other of the techniques 
described in tl^ls monograpfj i??ould probably- serve effectively in each case. 
Very frequently even those' >ho seek -professional help can be assisted suf- 
ficiently with only a single techrvfque. But sooner or later-^ most of us 
encounter difficulties of greater complexity, more pervasive problems that we 
can't seem |to cope with on such simple bases. One example of such a pervasive 
problem is the experience of a general malaise or discomfort without even 
knowing whyv ^ ' . - 

There are several general guidelines for an approach to such complex 
situations, most of which have already been discussed in other contexts. 



The first step, of counse, is the definition of the problem in terms of its 
various behavior components. Such a definition would provide the details 
about (1) the kinds of social situations involved; (2) the specific behaviors 
of the participants, as identified through recurrent patterns in the various 
examples ; (3) the duration of the problem, which reveals the rigidity of the 
behaviors involved; (4) the inadequacy associated with various component 
behaviors; (5) the reinforcers which may be maintaining each problem behavior; 
and (6) other reinforcers which can be used to change it. In other words, 
with our greater familiarity with reinforcement and conditioning techniques, 
we can now more readily pinpoint the relevant recurrent patterns in a prpblem 
situa^tion. As we listen to a person describe various instances in, which, he 
encounters difficulty, we will be looking .for the common patterns noted above. 

Another important guideline for dealing with complex problems is that 
the positively reinforcing results of a change must exceed its negatively 
reinforcing consequences. Further, any charjged behavior that becomes strongly 
positively reinforcing will be maintat^ed longer than one that is less posi- 
tively or even negatively reinforcing. Finally, the^more rigid and long 
established behavior, the. more difficult it is to chang^ since successful 
change first requires an initial disorgani-zation of the rigid behaviors and 
then' their replacement with other, more reinforcing ones. 

Let us briefly consider how these guidelines can be applied in therapy 
situations.. 

The thferapist would first obtain a definition of the problem and then 
order the components using some of the procejdures from desensitization or 
rehearsal. George Kelly's (1955) approach, for one, iise.d rehearsal in tackling 
graded series of problems. He would sometimes write*a character sketch which 
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illustrated the patient *s mode of behaving \n ^ given situation but differed 
in some significant respects. He would rfequest the patient tg act out -this 
character sketch in a number of situations which increasingly afmr^oximated 
the critical one, or^he would^mc'dify the sketch to include greateV^an^ more 
difficult changes. \ ' . ' * ^ . ^* ' A 

Various stages might involve t^he use of ii^pdels for situations whe^\ 
the patient lacks coping skills and feels completely^elpl.ess. Tl^thera^ii 
could either suggest the^models himself or select one or two' from tho5^ 
described as available by the patient. He would usfe his greater aWareness 
of . pfinci{).les of change and of possible roles appropriate to a given situation 
and suggest several of these^to the patient,' who in turn would select one or' 



more which feel most comfortable for him^o try. -When the patient trie^ 
these roles, he would first be expected to rehearse tfjem in emotionally 
neutral situations and then gradually move on to try them in more emotionally 
arousing (real life) situations. . ..• . . ' " 

' " In the case of married cou[51es, once'again the^ therapist^would obt;air^ 
a' detailed lis,t of troublesjiii^ Incident several illustrations .of 

in order to.define tfieVr difficulties vis-d-vi,s one ihother. He wouTd alsocp 
ask them to rate the. pi:oblems in terms of difficulty. Thfey could' next con-/ 
sider how, in the case .of the simplest problem, e^ch^party could alter ,hTS 
*or her behavior to provide a greater degree of* positive, reinforcement to 



the other. - , * \ '\ \ , 

These alternate behaviors could be^ identified by asking each to-^uggest;" 
ways in^which he would prefer the other to behave. T;hq more ^acceptable ofTe 
of these ways would. then ^e attemp^. In this way^; with some effort, each < 
would gain a desired change i)i hi$partner. The therapi^^s role-would 



;tlxerefore consist of helping to identify compromise possibilities 'and clearly 
defining such compromises for each party ♦ ^ ^ , 

The couple would then use approprlatte techniques to try or\e,set of changes, 
for about a week. They would return and dis^cuss these changes, modifying 
the ones that prove unworkable, or simply proceeding with a more difficult 
step. The therStpy situation would thus become an arena for dis«*«^iTig the 
details of compromise which w'quld gradually be carried over to everyday 
situa*4-0ns. Having discoverejd the techniques whereby workable changes in the 
behaviors of both partners could be defined and attempted, the couple would 
begin to rely less and less on t]ie therapist. 

As in the case, of individual therapy^ the negative effects of t^ effort 
required .from each partner would be compe'nsated by the positive gains 6bs|.ained 
from changes in the other's behavior. Orie of the therapUt's ma^r contri- 
butions would be his assistance in. identifying alternate behaviors which would ^ 



maximize, reward for both pai>€^es and in this way maintain their motivation at ^ 
various stages. \ / . ^ ' 

It is seen tlj^njthat behavior therapy is, more^a- learning situation f 




than a conventional therapist-patient i^r^lationship. Another of \<i novelties 
.^tt it allows the therapist ta assume the role of consul tant »to, parents^ 
gaclier^, or^nurses who; in relation to the children and patientis involved, 
woul^ do the bulk of the therapeutic work tj^ emsel yes. 

-In closing, we .should reconsider the one most Jmportant way \t\ which 
our approa.ch differs from psychbdynamic and common-sense views of social 
influence. Both psychodynamic and common-sense notions would suggest that 
change starts from within (attitudes, feelings, and beliefs) and proceeds 
outward .(specific behaviors). One must change a*/eeltng or b^ief in order 



\ 



to bnng about any lasting change jn Behav^ior. 

Jhe present approach to ^social influence wou]d emphasize more the oppo- 
site*, if behaviors can 'be charvged, and if those changes can be successfully 
maintai|ied over a period of time, then attitudes, beliefs, and feelings will 
also change to become consistent with these new behaviors. Accordingly, we 
will endyith E. Robert Jones' more eloquent statement: 

- "It is. easier to act yourself into a new way of thinking' than to 
think youl"self into a new way of acting." 
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